






















Blind Patriotism and 
National Madness 


By Carlo Bos 


Is Newspaper Influ- 
ence Declining’? 


By H. F. Harrington 





The United States 


of Europe 


By Sir Thomas Barclay 


What's Coming in 
Aviation? 
By William B. Stout 
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A WuitewatTerR, Wisconsin, flour and feed 
company visited 52 of its dealers in one 
month by means of telephone calls. Sales, 
$29,958.89. Cost of calls, approximately $80. 

The use of trading area calls by business 
houses is growing so fast because it pays. It 
is quick and inexpensive to go by telephone. 
Men find that telephone calls get attention. 
They encourage prompt decisions. They en- 
able transactions to be consummated in 
minutes. They enable each man to 


go farther and accomplish more. 
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Territory development and the tele- 
phone go hand in hand. Telephone calls 
and personal calls can be alternated. 
Towns that otherwise would be missed 
because of lack of time can be reached 
quickly and economically by telephone 
from central points. For buying, selling, 
developing good-will—the telephone will 
keep you in constant touch with your 
entire territory. Develop your business 
area to the full by telephone calls 


... Quick... Easy . . . Economical. 
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Do Unseen Hands 
Keep You Dumb.. 


When You Ought to Talk? 


How often have you wanted to talk, but held back, silent, because you felt 
unequal to the other people present? How many times have you passed up, 
or avoided the chance to talk in public—before your business associates, your 
club or lodge, because of your fear of stage fright? Are you afraid of your 
own voice—instead of being able to use it as one of the greatest business and 
social assets in your possession? And yet you might be surprised to hear that 
many of the most brilliant public speakers we have today felt exactly this 
way—before they learned how to develop their “hidden knack” of powerful 
speech—a knack which authorities say seven men out of every ten actually 
possess. And the chances are that you, too, have in you the power of effective 
speech—which, if unloosed, would be almost priceless to you in a social or 
business way. Find out if you have this natural gift—read every word of the 


message below. 


even addressing a smal 


audience. Still ng voursel 


it all seems so ridicu- 














talkers seem to attract whoever the 
wish and name their own friends—men 
and women alike NO RTH 
There is no magic, no trick, no mys ° 
tery about becoming a powerful and con 
vincing speaker—a brilliant, easy, fluent 
conversationalist One of America’s 
eminent specialists in effective speech 
has developed a method that has alread 


lously easy when you 
know how to banish What 20 Minutes a Day 
stage fright, and exact- Will Show You 

what to do and say How to address b ess Meeting 

How to propose 

to hold an audience of How t : kea sl spe 
one ora thousand in the How t ‘ g storie 

; How to writ , lary gee 
palm of vour hand ~ pelly tips weet 

Yet what a change is How to de 
Secunalih a lievixt welawe. How to A rs 
Drought about when a How tos “ "= 
man learns to dominaté How t 
others bv the power of 
effective speech! Usual- 
ly it means a quick increase in earnings riceles iden 
It means social popularity. You yourself gilt within vo 
know how the men who are interesting ipon at once 


Discover These Easy Secrets 
of Effective Speech 


JROBABLY you have never pictured ruts to positions of greater prestige and 


yourself being able to sweep a giant vider influence. This new method 

audience off its feet —to win the applaus« delightfully simple and easy that | 
of thousands. Yet the men who ar spending 20 minutes a day in the privae 
doing such things know that it is all of vour own home, vou cannot fail to 
astonishingly easy once vou are in pos make rapid progress 

session of the simple rules of effective How you can use this method, how 
speech. Before you learn these secrets ou can banish stage fright, self-cor 
you may be appalled at the thought of — sciousness and bashfulness, quickly shay 


an outstanding influen 
tial speaker, is told in 
in Interesting book 
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Give a hand 


to Australia! 


Answer the call to the third 
PACIFIC CONFERENCE 
AT SYDNEY 
March 18, 19 and 20 next 


Rotarians from all over Australia— 
men who like yourself are working 
hard and true to further Rotary 
ideals, beckon to you to come to their 
country—attend their Conference. 
They will cherish the encouragement 
such a visit will give them. Show them 
your good will—go in large numbers! 





The Conference offers a unique op- 
portunity to travel across a large 
part of the world and see magnificent 
countries of vast distances—of amaz- 
ing development. 

Having been appointed the Official 
Travel Agents “ the Conference 
Committee in Australia and the 
Sydney Rotary Club, we have prepared 
three most interesting itineraries: 


From Pacific Coast Feb. 19 to 
Hawaii, Australia, New 


e % 
ND.: 


ood 1 
eed 


Zealand, Fiji Islands. Return- | 


ing to Pacific Coast April 25. 


No. 2 From Pacific Coast January 8 
to Fijilslands, Tongan, Samoa, 
New Zealand, Australia. Re- 
turning to Pacific Coast 


April 11. 


From Pacific Coast Feb. 5 to 
Hawaii, Fiji Islands, New 
Zealand, Australia, Dutch East 
Indies, Manila, China, Japan. 
Returning to Pacific Coast 
May 28. 


No. 3 


It is a wonderful journey out and 
back, with the South Sea 


and entirely new environment. 
Full details and programs upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Offices in Australia and New Zealand 


Sydney Melbourne Adelaide Brisbane 
Perth Auckland Wellington 
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Coming — 


Trail ng 
Along 
Throu gh 


Asia 


By— 
LILLIAN 
DOW 
DAVIDSO™ 


Some 
Parents 


I Have 
Met 


By— 
THOMAS 
ARKLE 
CLARK 


O Rotarians, the story of Rotary 
| eben into the East under 
the able direction of Special Commis- 
sioner James W. Davidson, is a story 
of thrilling interest. Asia has proved 
itself ripe for Rotary and Jim David- 
son’s travels from country to country 
is marked by a succession of new and 
flourishing Rotary clubs. Rotary is 
now established in lands with civiliza- 
tions that were old when Europe was 
a wilderness and the Americas 
No one is closer to that 


un- 
discovered. 
work or so well prepared to tell the 
story of Rotary’s progress in Asia than 
Mrs. Davidson, who is accompanying 
her husband on his mission. Writing 
of their start, she says, 

‘Rotary has put into our hands the 
big book of the world with instructions 
to peruse it carefully and on certain 
pages to imprint the Rotary Wheel 
emblem of world friendship—and so. 
under the egis of Rotary Interna- 
tional, armed with magical introduc- 
tions, supplied with letters of credit. 
vaccinated for small-pox, and inocu- 
lated against typhoid, we started on 
our voyage of conquest.” 


ARENTS may easily be judged by 
P:. attitude of their sons and 
daughters, according to the famous 
Dean of Men at the University of 
Illinois, who has talked to more boys 
and listened to more interceding par- 
ents than perhaps any other man in the 
United States. Dean Clark writes out 
of the fullness of his experience with 
both boys and parents and his obser- 
vations give us a generous share ot his 
long experience. This is an article that 
every father and every mother should 
read. 


This Twenty-fifth Anniversary Number will have 
many other features of practical, worth-while inter- 
est that you will not want to miss, including a double- 
page map of the world showing the organization of 
Rotary in various countries. 
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Just Among 
Ourselves 











Ti Rotary Club of Red Oak, Iowa, 
utilizes THE ROTARIAN In 1ts “Rotary 
Education” program when new members 
into the elub. The committee is of the 
opinion that the magazine creditably reflects 
Rtotary in action. The magazine illustrates 
how Rotary principles are applied in business 
nd community affairs. The club finds that 
magazine does much to give the new mem 
an adequate background for his Rotary 


come 


" . . . - 
sdueation. Rotary educational committees of 
other clubs may find the plan useful. rhe 
magazine visualizes Rotary at work around 


ideals of 


the world. Its pages express the 
and 


Rotary, record actual accompiishments, 
may serve as a convenient and worth-while 
means of introducing Rotary to new and 
rospective members, 


0 





William B. Stout—‘‘What’s 
Coming in Aviation ?”’ 


What of the ex-Rotarian? He is another of 
he perennial subjects of club discussion 
Versed in Rotary ideals, trained in Rotary 
ways, he stands alone, his talents lost to the 


club of which he was once a member. And 
while the ex-Rotarian has been neglected in 


membership sense, he has never been neg 
lected in thought and talk. In a forthcoming 
number a Rotarian will have an article pre 
senting some sound—if radical—ideas on ex 
Rotarians continuing their membership in 
Rotary. 


Programs originating entirely within the 
club have a savour no outside talent can 
equal, For club officers who feel they have 


emporarily exhausted the available talent in 
he club, a debate may prove a good program. 
Many program committees arrange debates 
between the chairmen of the various clu» 
committees, and the subject is the importance 
of their respective committees. The by-product 
of such a plan is that chairmen of Club Serv 
ice, Vocational Service, International Service, 
and Community Service committees are then 
required to learn their duties well to present 
the best and strongest arguments. Club mem 
hers decide the winners. 


Who's Who—In This Number 


y (LLIAM MOFFATT, 
chairman of the Club 


F.Z.S., 


Service 


former 
Com- 


mittee and former director of R. I. B. L., 
lives in Leeds, England. William H. 
Campbell is in the retail business in 
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et be ROTARIAN’S” INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY— 
Commander Richard E. Byrd, advanced to rank of Rear Admiral (Ret.) 
for his feat in flying over the South Pole, holds the distinction of being first 
to fly over both the North and South Poles. Between his polar flights he 
spanned the Atlantic Ocean in a flight of forty-two hours’ duration. The 
explorer-adventurer is an honorary member of the Rotary club of his home 

city of Winchester, Va. 

Photograph by Harris & Ewing 
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AN INTERNATIO 








VOLUME XXXVI 








VERY year it is the custom in New 
York City for the bells of Trinity 
Church to ring out the dying year and 

ring in the new. Trinity Church lies in the 
heart of the financial district. Already its tall 
spire is overshadowed by the skyscrapers of 
trade. Yet there it stands, in spite of the tower- 
ing altars to Mammon, with its tapering finger 
pointing unwaveringly toward heaven. 

But the revelry of the passing year long ago 
made its music almost mute. The riotous crowd 
surges through Wall Street and Broadway with 
little thought of the voices that are speaking 
from the high church steeple. The throng is 
intent upon merriment, dinning its pleasure 
through the narrow streets with a spirit too 
crass and vulgar to listen for the strains of a 
hymn or an ancient song. 

Where are the sweet-sounding bells of Trin- 
ity? They are lost in the Babel of merry- 
making. Even one with an ear attuned to fine 
music hardly can catch a sound from the spire 
of the old church. 

We can imagine the surging crowd in the 
street even asking whether the bells are ring- 
ing at all. Here and there a discriminating 
pedestrian may glance upward and wonder 
whether the ancient custom has wholly passed 
away. 

Are we not all in a similar position in these 
days of eager, anxious activity? All about us 
are the evidences of material success. We have 
ease which our forefathers never would have 
believed possible. But there is something 
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The Bells of Progress 


spiritual which seems to be missing. And we 


begin to wonder if it were not all an illusion 
of the Middle Ages, a beautiful dream that 
never came true. 

Is the idea of brotherhood a dream? Is the 
Golden Rule the mere mouthing of a mystic? 
Or is there a realm of the spirit, a magic rela 
tionship between man and man which verily 
leads upward? 

We wonder. All about us is the revelry of 
a vigorous, insistent, selfish life. And yet at 
times we seem to catch a strain from the celes 
tial chimes, far up towards the sky where the 
dim spires still testify so confidently to that 


vast brotherhood of the human and the divine 


Foolish, fond humanity! If we could only 
tune our souls to the truth, as we tune ou! 
radios to the distant station, we could hear 
the brave bells of progress still pealing the 
note of good-will over all the earth. For, 
just as truly as the chimes of Trinity are ring 
ing above the riot in the streets, so humanity 


1» vear. We are not 


is moving forward, yea 
making phrases to hide the horror of human 
failure. Humanity has not failed, cannot fail 
For above all the low levels of self-centered 
cruelty and physical discontent, still the bells 
ring out the chorus of service and of brother- 
hood. If we will but hold our heads high 
above the crowd and keep the faith, we may 
yet hear the song of hope: and in the end, fai 
across the city toward the east, we shall most 
certainly see the first fiery fingers of the sun- 


rise. 
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Silver Jubilee Celeb 


THE ROTARI 


ROTARY’S 


I9OI-1950 


OFFICIAL CALL—Twenty-first Annual 


Convention of Rotary International 


Rotarians: 


Wt shall soon be gathering to 
celebrate twenty-five years of 
growth and progress in the city 
where the first Rotary club was 
organized. This silver anniversary 
is a notable milestone for all 
of us. In this quarter century 
Rotary’s message of fellowship has 
encircled the globe. Let us give 
to the world on this great occa- 
sion a message of friendship and 
a demonstration of our world- 
fellowship which will point the 
way toward lasting peace. 


It is my great pleasure, as well 
as my duty, to isssue this, the 
Official Call, for the Twenty-first 
Annual Convention of Rotary 
International, to be held June 23, 
24, 25, 26 and 27, 1930, in Chicago, 


Illinois, U. S. A. 


Each Rotary club assumes the 
obligation, upon being granted 
membership in Rotary Interna- 
tional, to be represented at the 
Annual Convention. Some send 
many delegates and some are rep- 
resented by proxy, but to retain 
its charter each Rotary club must 
be represented at the conventions. 
Thisrequirement insures anactive 
part by each unit in formulating 
the plans and policies of Rotary 
International for the coming year. 
Any Rotary club failing to be rep- 
resented at two successive con- 
ventions of Rotary International 
without excuse acceptable to the 
International Board of Directors, 
forfeits its charter in accordance 
with the Constitution and By- 
Laws of Rotary International. 


Attest: 


These provisions of the Consti- 
tution were adopted to impress 
upon Rotarians and Rotary clubs 
their responsibility for attendance 
at and active participation in the 
annual feainlanies gathering of 
Rotary International, where its 
policies are adopted and officers 
chosen to carry them out. These 
annual gatherings provide the 
one period of the year when the 
individual Rotarian and Rotary 
club have an opportunity to 
present their opinions and to take 
a directive and positive part in 
the administration and develop- 
ment of Rotary. 


Rotary clubs are entitled to dele- 
gate representation in the Con- 
vention on the basis of one dele- 
gate with one vote for each fifty 
members or major fraction there- 
of. Every Rotary club is entitled 
to at least one delegate. Each 
delegate, except delegates by 
proxy, must be an active member 
of the club he represents. He 
must be identified by a certificate 
as to his selection, etc., signed by 
the president and secretary of his 
club, or if he is a proxy, by the 
same officers of the club he rep- 
resents. 

Any Rotary club in any country 
other than the United States, Can- 
ada,and Newfoundland isentitled 
to have its delegates represented 
by proxy in the person of any 
active member of a club in the 
same country; or, where there are 
four or less clubs in a country, by 
any active member of a club in 
another country, provided there 








M. EUGENE NEWSOM 


President of Rotary International 


is no delegate from its own coun- 
try or district. A proxy must be 
identified by a certificate signed 
by the president and secretary of 
the club he represents. 


Each Rotarian in attendance and 
each member of his party sixteen 
years of age or over, is required 
to register and pay a registration 
fee of five dollars in United 
States currency or its equivalent. 
It is my hope that this year more 
Rotarians than have ever before 
ii 0 in a Convention of 
Rotary International will come 
to Chicago to join in the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the first 
Rotary club, to the end that we 
may catch a larger vision of our 
responsibility, enjoy a broader 
fellowship, and start the second 
quarter century of Rotary with 
continuing enthusiasm and a 
determination to live “Service 


Above Self.” 


AN 


ration 


Secretary 


President 


January 1, 1930 
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Marriage of Umberto 


HE new year began with an 

omen of peace and happiness in 

the marriage of tall, athletic 
Umberto, Crown Prince of Italy and 
Princess Marie José of Belgium. Ro- 
mance in this instance has played a 
large part in the courtship, for the 
young couple are greatly devoted to 
each other. The marriage is proof once 
more that love laughs even at royal 
locksmiths. 

Umberto, twenty-five years old and 
the only male heir to the Italian throne, 
s the idol of all Italy. His dashing 
horsemanship and natural talent for 
leadership—he is the worshipped Colo- 
nel of the 90th Infantry—has long cap- 
tivated the love of his fellow-country- 
nen. The vivacious personality of 
Princess Marie José has endeared her 
to her people. Her high spirits and 
love of adventure find one outlet in 
aviation, for she is a 
skillful and accom- 
plished pilot. The wed- 
ding should bring close 
together the many 
friends and admirers of 
the talented young cou- 
ple, and mutual affec- 
tion, lasting good-will, 
and friendship be the 
happy portion of the 
citizens of the two coun- 
tries as a result of the 
royal marriage. 

Rome, scene of the 
wedding, rejoiced over 
the happy event with a 
week of receptions, cele- 
brations, and prayers, 
and all of Europe 
joins in spirit in the 
festivities of Italy and 
Belgium. Many crowned 
heads viewed the cer- 
emony in the historic 
Pauline Chapel. Sixty 
princes were present 
and the occasion was 
graced by the presence 
of the pontifical legate. 
With the good wishes of 
family, church, and 
country the Prince and 
his bride begin their 
lives together most aus- 
Piciously. 

Prince Umberto is an 
honorary member of the 


Rotary Club of Cuneo, Italy, and his 
father, Vittorio Emanuele III is Hon- 
orary President of Italian Rotary. That 
these memberships have been more than 
nominal adherence Italian Rotarians as- 
sert they have repeated proofs. King 
Albert, father of Princess Marie José, 
is Honorary President of Belgian Ro- 
tary and her brother the Crown Prince 
of Belgium is an honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Brussels. 

All Rotary rejoices with these 
nations in the union of their royal fami 


two 
lies and hopes that peace and prosperity 
will be the outcome of the marriage 
bond tied, as it is, with the well wishes 
f multitudes. 


A World Event 


.. far each Rotary convention 
has been characterized by some 
feature distinguishing it from every 
other convention. International meetings 
at Cleveland, Edinburgh, Minneapolis, 








Ostend, Dallas, all had characteristics 
that made them distinctive and different 
(as anyone who attended them will 
cheerfully explain on the slightest prov 
ocation). So it is to be expected that the 
Chicago convention will be marked by 
some outstanding merit. The “Silve 
Jubilee” anniversary will give the 1930 
convention an “atmosphere” of festivity 
But with all the gaiety and fellowship 
the convention will fulfill certain gen 
eral purposes and aims, and these pur 
poses have been newly stated for the 
Chicago Convention by Crawford C 
McCullough, chairman of the Conven 
tion Committee: 

“First: It must reaffirm our faith 
as Rotarians, quicken our enthusiasm, 
and give us greater confidence in Ré 
tary’s present and continuing use 
ness at home and abroad in native and 
ar-off lands. 

“Second: It must be made the op} 
inity for increasing the prestige of the 
Rotary movement alike with govern 

ments and people 
throughout the world. 

“By observing these 
ends the Convention will 
be a world event, not of 


vassing, but of lasting 


Sydney's 
( ripples 


SIXTEEN-YEAR 
A old boy, a cripple 
from birth, who wa 
taken in hand by a club 
member, attended hi 
first dance a few days 
ago.”’ Such are the re 
ports coming from Syd 
ney, Australia, where 
the Rotary club is un 
dertaking a census of 
crippled children. 

While the census 
far from complete, the 
work is already bearing 
fruit in improved health 
for many children. A 
number of the children 
registered, cripples from 
birth, have never had 
the services of a doctor. 
And yet in the opinion 
of the specialists, many 
of the cases need only 
“half an hour on the 
table and three weeks in 
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Governor’s Welcome 


r IS a pleasure by this message to welcome to Illinois and 

Chicago the members of the Kotary Clubs of the world 

urge you to enjoy our hospitality to the fullest extent at 
celebration of the 25th anniversary of Rotary next June. You 
chosen the birthplace of Rotary to commemorate the silver 
versary of its origin. Here you will meet those who laid 
foundation for this great world-wide movement. 


This convention will be a striking manifestation of internati 
harmony and fellowship. It comes at a time when the thoughts 
the world are especially focused on efforts to preserve peace, In 


own simple way of building personal friendships between th: 
ness and professional men of all nations, Rotary is contrib 
greatly toward this lofty aim. 
We are proud that this idea first found expression in Illinois. W 
are proud that the celebration of the anniversary will be held her: 
are in accord with Illinois tradition. Chicago s: 


Your tenets 


“all men are created eg 














Abraham Lincoln and his message that i 
to the presidency of the United States and a niche in history's ha 
of fame 

Fifty years after Lincoln, a plan was devised in Chicago } 
which the business and professional men of a community mig 
unite for fellowship, for improvement of business standards 


service to others less fortunate and for the cultivation 





international good-will. This plan for fostering fellowship 
been received and put into execution in almost every part of | 
world. The gathering of representatives from more than thr 
thousand Rotary clubs in Chicago next June will indeed bs | 
magnificent spectacle of Good-Will | 
Illinois is situated in the heart of one of the most fruitful valk 
of the globe. For hundreds of miles, east and west and north ar | 
south, this great treasure house of Nature extends through Nort j 
America. Almost every useful commodity known to man is | 
tained or produced in this great Mississippi Valley. | 
These natural blessings, coupled with the will to achieve, } | 
made Illinois a great state and Chicago.a great world metropo 
the brief span of one hundred years. In this center, besides | 
necessities of life, we have produced leaders of thought, many | 
whom have profoundly influenced the human relationships of i 
world. Along with our meat and corn and coal and the products 
. our industry, we have broadcast a message of fellowship, of wl | 
as of our other products, we have still a plentiful supply | 
A i , ie y . T Illinois ( *hieca gc i rree ( Ss by iall I t Jur | 
THE HON. LOUIS L. EMMERSON Illinois and Chicago will greet you most cordially next J 
(,overnor of the Slate Til nos 
bed to result in a normal child.” Re- painters were granted prizes of one Union Industrial Bank of Flint, M 
luctant parents are the greatest prob- thousand lire each and two paintings  igan, is especially interesting, as M 
lem. According to the authorities were purchased. Mott has long been active in the affa 
fathers and mothers appear afraid to The five artists benefiting from the of the local Rotary club. 
bring in their deformed children. Ro- awards attended a meeting of the Ro- For some years a group of the bar 
tarians are hoping that the spreading tary club and heard Dr. Ciro Caversazzi employees had been using its funds 
news of cures and corrections of de- explain the purpose of the prizes, stat- stock-market speculations. They 
formities will make the census taking ing “We have awarded the prizes in heavily. When the crash came, the bar 
easier as time passes. your favor because we could see in the stood to lose more than $3,000,000. T} 
Sydney Rotarians are working on the pictures you presented an adherence to embezzlement has been described as 
basis that there are at least 2,500 crip- real life (truth), in addition toa serious of the largest in the history of banki: 
ples in their area. When the census recognition of the technical problemsim- in the United States. “C. S.,” as 
is completed—at a cost of $5000—and posed by the art of transferring incolors friends call him, was one of the dit 
the preliminary examinations finished, the aspects of nature.” tors of the bank and took the helm 
the club will seek a way to secure surgi- the crisis. Unhesitatingly, he pledg: 


aid, medical care and vocational 


training, according to each child’s men- 


cal 


tal and physical condition. 

The work of examining the children 
is done by four of Australia’s foremost 
orthopedic specialists and at the first 
examinations four educational authori- 


Warm Welcome 


TW HE people of Chicago and of IIli- 

nois are manifesting a lively in- 
terest in Rotary’s Silver Anniversary 
convention next June. Appearing on 
this page is the hospitable message of 


welcome of His Excellency, Louis L. 


ties were also present, one of — Emmerson, governor of Illinois. His 
Si “The wor » Rotary ec , 

agg! The work of the Rotary club message forecasts the warm welcome 
1as_ brought to the attention of the that will be accorded every Rotarian 


public the existence of an unfortunate 
situation, the extent of which we had 


no idea at all.” 


Prizes for Merit 
I ELIEVING it a worthy enterprise 


to encourage and reward artistic 
talent, Rotarians of Bergamo, Italy, re- 
cently created a prize fund of five thou- 
Of this sum three thousand 
distributed as prizes 


sand lire. 
lire were to be 
and two thousand lire to be used in pur- 
chasing paintings. The first awards 
were made at the Regional Art Exhibit 
held at Carrara Academy where three 


visitor by citizens of Illinois and of 
Chicago in particular. 


Commerce Has Its 
Heroes 


NSTANCES are not rare where busi- 

ness men rise above selfish interest 
and display a high code of personal 
honor in an industrial or commercial 
crisis. Such news, when it does occur, 
is much better reading than the usual 
newspaper offering. The recent sacri- 
fice of Charles S. Mott in risking a great 
part of his personal fortune to save the 











CHARLES 8. MOTT 
Flint, Michigan 
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K. Maekawa, Yokohama 








Presenting an American flag to Yokohama (Japan) Rotarians in behalf of the Rotary club of Seattle (Wash.), W. FE. Pt 
receives the thanks of Governor Yoneyama (left) speaking for Japanese Rotarians 


millions necessary to carry the bank 
igh the period of readjustment. His 
mpt action prevented loss of public 
nfidence, and has been described as “a 
ning feature in the somber story of 
enous betrayal.” 
A deep sense of pride and devotion 
ed “C. S.” Mott to throw his per- 
fortune into the breach; pride in 
institutions with which he is con- 
ted, devotion to his home city, and a 
gh sense of obligation to those who 
» him for leadership. Commerce, 
seems, has its heroes no less than 
and war. 
Overwhelming 
rT HERE are two kinds of complaints 
| emanating from Rotary clubs with 
rard to their international contacts. 
ne—the less frequent—is that small 
nse is made to overtures. The other 
far more frequent—that the response 
verwhelming. This last complaint, 
such it may be termed, is that of the 
tary Club of Durban, South Africa. 
ast May the 55th district held a suc- 
essful conference in Durban. As a 
esult the Rotary club compiled a spe- 
| brochure to celebrate the event. 
[The booklet recorded the significant 
vents of the conference and gave some 
nformation on the city. 
sent to 17,500 Rotarians in more than 
180 clubs, and as a result the club has 
been deluged with letters of apprecia- 
tion. So much so that it cannot possibly 
answer them all. And it may be added 
that nearly all the letters are from 
individual Rotarians and not formal let- 
ters of acknowledgment from club offi- 
ers. From such incidents as this we 
can gather that the individual Ro- 


Copies were 


1 
4 


tarian’s interest in what the other fel 
low in another land is doing is a living, 
vital thing and when the right chord 
is struck his response is generous, 


whole-hearted, overwhelming. 


Another Link — 


| Mey to develop closer relations 


_4 with its nearest Oriental neighbor, 
the Rotary Club of Seattle, Washing 
ton, commissioned one of its members 
W. E. Priestley, 


East, to present an 


travelling in the Fa 
American flag 
the Yokohama (Japan) club. 

Rotarian Priestley fulfilled his mi 


sion at a recent meeting in Yokohama, 


eloquently explaining the object of h 
visit—the development of acquaintance 








OTTO SIEDLE 


South ifr ica 


Governor of Fiftv-fifth District. 
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*‘In the primitive man 
the instinct of fellow- 
ship wasconfined to the 
family or clan, then it 
extended to land and 
nation... But the pro- 
cess cannot end in na- 
tionalism.” 


Blind Patriotism and National 


HE value of opinions and ideas 
found in books, or expressed 
even in a short article such as 
this, is reduced and rendered 
uncertain by the lack of knowledge of 
the mentality of the man who writes or 
utters them. The personal equation is 
always a factor to be taken into consid- 
eration and a paper on the subject with 
which I am dealing must in the nature 
of things especially be coloured by the 
particular circumstances of which my 
life has been shaped. 

Therefore when I speak of myself, I 
do so, not to emphasize my modest ego, 
but simply in order that you who read 
this may understand the trend of my 
thoughts and personal bias and make 
allowance accordingly when judging 
opinions and conclusions which are the 
result of some earnest reading and 
thought. 

I have lived from my earliest years 
in contact with cosmopolitan surround- 
ings. Strange happenings brought me to 
the shores of China twenty-nine years 
ago when I was 24 years old, and during 
this long period I have lived and worked, 
enjoyed myself and suffered, shoulder 
to shoulder with peoples of many na- 


Madness 


By CARLO BOS 


President, Rotary Club of Shanghai 
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I. This Modern World: 


Our political ideas are 





far behind our scien- 


tific achievements. 
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tions. I have the good fortune to belong 
to a government service, the staff of 
which is more international in its com- 
position than, perhaps, any other serv- 
ice in the world. 

I have worked side by side with Bri- 
tons, Americans, Japanese, Austrians, 
Germans, French, Italians, Belgians, 
Russians, Dutch, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and with Chinese 
of different provinces constantly around 


me. I have always preferred interna- 
tional gatherings to purely national ones 
and I am never more pleased than whe: 
I hear or read about facts viewed fron 
different standpoints. 

And during these long years of close 
contact with representatives of so man) 
countries, I have unlearnt many notions 


1 nt 


and teachings which were drummed in 
my head in the morning of my life; and 
I have learnt many new things, interest- 
ing and true. I have come to believ 
that the gods whom the peoples of the 
Earth worship in such various manne! 
must be one God, free from political, 
racial, or religious prejudices, a God 
who helps neither one nation nor th¢ 
other nation when they throw themselves 
against each other with fire and sw 
but looks upon all of His struggling chil- 
dren with tears of pity in his eyes. 

The following delightfully simple lines 
by the German poet, Riickert, expr 
my convictions as to religions, and | 
believe that no Rotarian, whatever creed 
he may profess, can find fault with 1 

In allen Zonen Menschiheit 
den Knien 

Vor einem Géttlichen, das sic 
viehn. 

Verachte 
gebdirde 


liegt die 
en | 


keinen Brauch und keine 


esPate 


Q 
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Womit ein armes Herz emporringt von 
der Erde 
Kind mit Ldcheln kdiimpft, ein Andres 
mit Geschrei 
nose von der Mutter Arm es aufgqenom- 


I 
men set 


Which translated into English means: 


“In every clime man sinks upon his 
knees before some God who is to lift 
him from this vale of tears. Despise 


n9 ereed, no prayer by which a human 
heart strives to elevate itself towards 
t< Creator. This child may pray with 
a smile, this other with cries of despair, 
that it may be taken up into its Mother’s 
arms.” 

I was taught at school that the French 
were a most objectionable people; since 
I met them and learnt their language I 

und them most charming, hospitable, 
and kind. I have come to know that the 

called “hypocritical English” and the 
“swanky Americans” have qualities 
which easily overshadow their peculiar 
national faults and shortcomings. When 
I left Europe for China, I was told that 
the Chinese were a most barbaric peo- 
ple always intent upon massacring for- 
eigners, and when I studied their lan- 
guage and read their history, I learnt 
to love and respect them as a great and 
intellectual people who will undoubtedly 
play a great role in the future history 
of mankind. In like manner I have learnt 

love and respect the peoples of other 
nations with whom I have come in con- 
tact and to concentrate my attention on 
their points rather than on 
their bad ones. In short I have come 
into Rotary with at least one essential 


good 


qualification: the complete 
absence in my mind of reli- 
gious, racial, and national 


prejudices. 

After this preamble I now 
proceed to the subject of my 
rticle. 

t cannot be said that inter- 
nationalism, universal peace 
the “international mind” 
are topics devoid of actuality. 
You open any paper, the most 
conservative ones included, 
and the subjects at once stare 
at you in the form of head- 
lines and captions, and even 
such fiery nationalists and pa- 
triots as Mussolini and Primo 
de Rivera’speak of the neces- 
sity for a broader outlook 
upon the world, of the recon- 
struction of our social ideas, 
and of the great task of 
adapting our political concep- 
tions to the vast changes in 
human conditions that have 
taken place during the last 
100 years. In an address to 
the Rotarians assembled from 
all over the world in Minne- 
apolis, Sir Donald MacLean, 
Deputy Speaker of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, said 
among other things: “If 


or 





e applied to in 
look for 


settlement 


Rotary principles can } 


ternational affairs, we may 


the 


The real hope 


peace in the world and 


of international disputes. 
is not in the dismantling of fortifications 
leships. It 


the ba 


the 


of the mind, 


or in reduction of 


t 
lisarman if f } ar sa] 
disarmament of the arsenals 


if the hostile 


is in 
in the razing « 
soul. 


Ideas 


armies, or bat 


fortifications of the individual 
Tariffs cannot keep out opinions. 


are mightier than gold, 
tleships.” 

The last article I read on the subject 
Was a 


of internationalism suggestion 


for the adoption by all countries of the 


world of an international standard of 
coinage, a suggestion that must have 
staggered more than one conservative 


And yet, what are Thomas Cooks 
other tourist 


other than 


mind. 
and agencies’ “travellers’ 
5 . ~9? sn ° M ] : 

cheques international cur- 


rency? 


The Isolation Wyth 


ESIDES 
know of 


number 


Rotary International, 
the 


associations, 


we 
existence of a vast 
of arbitration 
agreements, treaties, etc., which all have 
the avowed object of knitting together 
the countries of the world. Some of them 
even stood the strain of the Great War, 


1f Nations, however in- 


and the League 
adequate, is but a public recognition of 
the fact that nowadays isolation is an 
impossibility, that national questions 
are largely world questions and call for 


a world leadership of people possessing 


tarians, 





will of cour 


Py Lis! 


i 


s 





an international mind W, ‘ 
the word “international en 
innocent of a sinister mear fi ¥ 
do not get alarmed by 1 I 
instance, the Internati Postal 1 
Rota Interna nal I ern 
lang igre Espe i ar i 
ther terna I! I 

cal commer al 
churche are wit} n s 
menta nterna 

we reatne ¢ r i 

e value he it at r i 

al be | ill 

Neverthels t al 

e to thi é fir 

ing misgivings al r 

er nature. The w nternat i 
m’’ smacks of ! The wh 
class war is avow national, tl 
‘Third International ts the for 
eign policy of Soviet R 1; the “Inter- 
nationale” is the war f the ¢ 
munists and the expression of the idea 
a world revolution. T} tl modern 
movement towards intertr nalism and 
the international mind s be widely 
criticized in certain quarters is thers 
fore no matter for surp1 lo the ur 
discerning this talk about the nec¢ 
of an international mind camouflage: 
ubversive propaganda and the 1 t s¢ 
rious objection raised against hat 
t attacks the very indatior - 
litical nationalism. Most people with an 
international mind, and pecially | 





“This tremendous change in the physical range and power of human activities.” 
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nection or sympathy with a movement terrible conflicts in the future. Dr. is also the cause that induced It 
towards world revolution; but apart Frederick Woods in his stimulating join the Allies against the Centra] 
from this objection it is clear to every work “Is War Diminishing” states these’ ers. In every case the belligerents’ 
causes to be four in number, namely for war was conceived to be their sa 
racial, economic, religious and dynastic. and the same reason is keeping at 
There is no doubt that the war-produc- ent the countries in Europe arm 
ing power of some of these causes is the teeth in expectation of furth 


intelligent man that so profound a 
change of thought must of necessity tend 
to attack the very foundation of the 
status quo and of nationalism as it is 
diminishing. Religions, or the Churches, _ flicts. 
. ; which have come down too often 

Wanted: A War Preventive through history with the Cross or the A Glance Into the Futur. 
‘THE question, then, arises whether Crescent in one hand and a dripping 
l the international mind is not one of sword in the other, are now practically 
the inevitable changes to which we will extinct as causes for war. Economic 
have to get accustomed whether we like causes, which in the Middle Ages were 
deemed quite sound motives for armed 


conceived to-day 


UT the Great War has sh 
that warfare in the past was 

play compared with what wars w 
the future. They will flame out w 
expected rapidity until all the w 
involved and will develop a hor 
monstrosity of destructiveness quit 
like any preceding wars. Whatever 
tification could be found for war in t 
past, it becomes clear nowadays 
under modern conditions it is no lor 
tance of material and moral energy en- a possible method for settling inter 
tailed by future conflicts, the aes of obstacle. The dynastic causes of war tional disputes. ‘To fight with the t 
. have now much smaller scope than Tific outfit of modern science; to ma 
formerly when powers were centred in War among nations delicately balanc 
despotic rulers and in time they will no and intimately interrelated, wt 
few seem to have the courage to take the doubt cease to play any part. means of existence are international ; t 
bull by the horns and propose really There remains the racial cause which fight with entire populations mass 
effective means for a control of human looms on the horizon as perhaps the only against entire populations, so that bor 
increasing and serious provocative of ain indiscriminate destruction on w! 
future wars. Of this I will speak later ities, and blockades mean disc 
nate starvation to millions of fami! 


it or not. All reasonable men seem to be 
conflicts are now discredited but cannot 
be said to be abolished. John Stuart Mill 
was the first to make it clear that neither 
tradesmen nor states can grow rich by 
killing their customers and that the com- 
common control can be imposed on the mercial spirit, which during a period of 
headlong waste of our limited inheri European history was the principal 
cause of war has become its strongest 


prepared to admit the urgency for a 
great creative effort among nations 
towards unity of purpose, in order to 
avert the disastrous occurrence of fu 


ture wars. They agree that unless some 


humanity must some day culminate ina 
disaster compared with which the late 


world war pales into insignificance. But 


affairs. There seems to be among states- 


men and most authors on these subjects 





a general timidity to tackle the frown-_ in a second article. ; 
ing status quo, which has to be modified There is another cause of war—the ‘© fight, knowing that in spite of ag: 
before anything can be accomplished. political cause—which is cited by H. ments to limit the weapons of wa 
No effective and permanent preven- Ellis in his “Essays on War Time” as 4emoniac forces like gas and bacteria 
tive against war can be devised that will of the first importance. It is the cause Fe certain to be used, that is obvi 
not clash with present which provoked the futile to achieve any good thing 
ingrained traditions and three great European which a Christian might wish to pra) 
prejudices. This is wars in which England The old appeal for war in the na 
plainly apparent if we was involved during of a good cause falls coldly now on t! 


examine the causes that the last four centuries, instructed ear and ceases to carry co! 
have engendered wars the war against Spain, Viction to thoughtful minds. Some mer 
in the past, some of the war against the ask: “Would you not go to war to p 
which will necessaril France of Napoleon, tect the weak?” The answer seems 
produce new and more and the Great War. It (Continued on page 60) 





cea 


+ . . . ° ° . ° ° . . . — ” 
‘Surely it is for the engineer and scientist . . . to strive after a growth of sanity as will prevent a gross misuse of his science. 
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In a recent number of “The Rotarian” 


we 


published an article on The United States of 
Europe emphasizing the historic background 
for such a federation, giving the views of a 
resident of the United States familiar with 
European history and tradition. Below, Sir 
Thomas Barclay, a noted English authority on 
international law and long a resident of Paris, 
considers some of the more troublesome as- 
pects of the proposed economic—and polit- 
ical—union of European countries. 








The United States of Europe 


Future political problems as viewed by an Englishman 


NYBODY who spoke seriously of 
the “United States of Europe” 
as a feasible proposition be- 
fore the war, was regarded by 

the “practical” as a hopeless “crank.” 
Even those who thought that it might 
be evolved out of the necessities of self- 
future date, excused 
reminding the “prac- 
dreams had 


defence at some 
their temerity by 
that many 
realities. 

But the world turns, regardless of 
men’s little scratches on its surface and 
to-day soon becomes to-morrow, and 
men’s ideas change like the phases of 
the moon. And so it is that the United 
States of Europe that existed as the 
Roman Empire, revived under Charle- 
magne, planned by the French King, 
Henry IX, under his great minister 
Sully, finally perpetuated as the Holy 
Roman Empire, destroyed by Napoleon 
who tried to create another in its place, 
fragmentarily restored as the German 
Empire, now, after a leap of sixty years, 
makes a new appearance, no longer as 
a plan imposed by a conqueror, but as a 
voluntary coalition of free nations in 
their common interest. M. Briand’s 
idea, however, is not entirely his own. 
For some years past a society created 
by an energetic young Viennese, Kou- 
denhove-Kalersi, under the title of 
“Pan-Europa,” had made many recruits. 
The president of the French Committee 
of this society is M. Briand himself. 

M. Briand does not seem himself to 
have employed the term “United States 
of Europe,” nor does the society Pan- 
Europa. It is the term employed by 
journalists and the public generally. 

This is shortly what M. Briand in his 
public speech said of his scheme: 

He thought that among peoples 


become 


t cal” 


By SIR THOMAS BARCLAY 


grouped geographically like the peoples 
of Europe there should exist a sort of 
federal bond; such people should at all 
times be able to get into touch, discuss 
their interests, take joint 
and establish among themselves a bond 
of solidarity which would enable them, 
if need be, to meet any grave emergency 
that might arise. Such was the bond, 
to the establishment of which he would 
be glad to devote himself. Obviously an 
association of that kind would act prin- 
cipally in the economic field, but from 
the political and economic point of view, 
the federal bond, without affecting the 
sovereignty of any of the nations which 
formed part of such an association, 
might beneficient effects. He 
would, in the course of the present ses- 


resolutions 


have 


sion, beg those of his colleagues who 
represented European countries, to con- 
this unofficial 
manner and commend it to their govern- 


sider suggestion in an 
ments for consideration, with the ulti- 
mate object of ascertaining later, per- 
haps, at the next Assembly, the practi- 
cal possibilities which he believed to 
exist. 


How Shall the Union Be Formed? 


TT HIS is almost identical with the pur- 

poses of the League of Nations. M. 
Briand, cannot, however, merely mean 
that the European committee of the ex- 
isting League of Nations be appointed, 
or he would have said so. 

M. Briand is to put his views in the 
form of a memorandum for the consider- 
ation of the twenty-seven states (ex- 
clusive of Russia and Turkey) forming 
Europe as at present composed. 

The tendency, after the breakup of 


the Napoleonic Empire, was 
local 


; a 
toward 


federation, to reduce the number 
of smaller political entities and creat 
larger separate states. 

After the late war a 


disunion, 


reaction set 


a work of carried out with 
something like a frenzy of destruction 
1919 1920, \ 


fresh reaction has come, as it invariabl) 


by the treaties of and 


does, in political evolution. A French 
statesman we find is now the chief agent 
or champion of its reconstruction. But 
That 
useful to be in a position to criticise as 


how? is the question and it i 
well as support or oppose the suggested 


federation. 


Wilson 
to consider the details of a 
League of Nations, 
they ran up against a difficulty at once. 
No nation 


sovereignty or 


When and his ad 


visers came 


President 
constitution of a 


was to surrender any of it 
independence. Each 
member of the League was to retain it 
freedom of action. Then no majority, 

ld bind any disagree- 
Hence the 


One dissenting 


however great, c 


ing member. unanimity 
clause in the Covenant. 
vote annuls a resolution having the as 
sent of all the other members, and al- 
though a dissatisfied member can resign 
from the League, he cannot be over 
ruled or turned out. 

Before discovering this insurmount 
able difficulty, the 


was often used as a description of the 


term “federation” 
coming association of nations. 

Is the new proposed federation going 
to break on the same rock? If not, if 
the proposed federation is to be a union 
of nations, such as would be an effective 
organism for joint pursuit of their com- 
mon interest and their defence, then we 
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derive instruction from exist- 


» can find 


Can only 
ing experience, and see what we 
in the contemporary federations, Amer- 
ican, German, and Swiss 

In all three cases the federation was 
civil war, which put 


them of 


only completed by 


an end to retention by any of 


its sovereignty or right of lession. In 


all three cases there is a central au- 


thority elected by the 
united entities or by 


majority of the 
their res 
units, as in the case of America. 

Does M. Briand propose that a sort of 


E lropean senate should be able to over- 


pect ive 


rule any local state decision? He says 
not. Then it is difficult to see what sort 
of organization for action or defence is 
contemplated. 

that diffi- 


overcome and a senate composed 


Let us suppose, however, 
culty 
of (say) two or more members of each 
state, in proportion to the respective 
populations of the different states, how 
would either system work out? If the 
American system were adopted, a coali- 
tion of small states, inferior in popula- 
tion to one or two of the greater states, 
would hold the power. 


difficulty, President Wilson and his ad- 


To obyv late this 


visers, invented for the League the re- 
striction of an executive council, prac- 
tically composed of the greater powers. 

If the other system were adopted, one 
great power might wield the supremacy 
and the federation would be a mere 
magnified Central Europe. 

The task M. Briand has undertaken is 
indeed “colossal,” but the difficulties are 
not confined to the administration of the 
Union. There remain other considera- 
tions equally difficult or troublesome. 

In the three existing federations there 
within a common 
free-trade 


is freedom of trade 
boundary. Now, without 
within the federation, we do not get rid 
of the chief cause of international fric- 
Continental in- 


tion. Moreover, many 
dustries are dependent on tariffs for 
their protection. Are these industries 


to be deprived of the protective duties 


( 


KNOW a common table where 
All races eat their bread, 

felt a blessing fali 
Upon each bending head. 


And I have 


/ ha é 


With a clanking sword. 


They have come to eat their bread 
’"Neath pine and palm and yew, 
And I have seen a bishop with 


The i é 


seen a thousand come 
In concord to this board, 


But I have never seen a one 


orial Jew. 


and allowed to be driven from the mar- 
ket by competitors who have learnt the 
lesson of self-help? 

It is, by the way, curious and para- 
doxical that France, the most protec- 
tive state in Europe, should stand forth 
as the champion of the removal of cus- 
tom barriers. 


The Imminent Paradox 


TW HE original plan of Pan-Europa did 
not include Great Britain,-but M. 
3riand insisted that Great Britain 
should be admitted to the circle. Great 
Britain may be reluctant, however, and 
regard herself as only available for a 
Free Trade Union. Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Scandinavia would prob- 
ably welcome such a union, which would 
necessarily involve common labor legis- 
lation and industrial organization. In 
fact, it might give effect to much that 
has been elaborated under the auspices 
of the labour department of the League 
of Nations. 
If France were willing to join in such 
a union, she would have to scrap her 
protective system of the minutest de- 
tails which it would take more time to 
undo, than the vicissitudes of parlia- 
mentary elections would bring within 
the range of existing foresight. 


* @ *@ 


There are minor difficulties of theory 
and still greater, perhaps, of practice. 

Where would the federated govern- 
ment hold its sittings, have its “District 
of Columbia”? What would be the com- 
mon language among the score, jeal- 
ously defended by each of the nations in 
question? Would the federation have a 
president? Would there be an inter- 
national force for joint action in case of 
need? 

Lastly, suppose M. Briand’s successor 
does not follow up his initiative, will the 
scheme revert to the domain of theory, 
or may we not see it taken up by some, 
perhaps British, statesman in the pro- 
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motion of a free-trade union? 
the part of the scheme which 
likely to result from it, and hig! 
sirable it is. Alas, it is the part 
is least likely to commend itself 
Briand’s compatriots. Gambetta. 
time when France had not yet ; 
overhead into the slough of Prot 
would have lead a campaign in fa 
such a free-trade union, but e\ 
might have failed, for the then-g 
ing industrial bourgeoisie was ou 
all he could get and the custome 
too stupid to understand that h: 
getting the worst of the bargain. 
even the customer might 
picking of his pocket as the lesse) 
than that whole industries shou 
ruined and their disemployed t} 
into the streets by a drastic char 
economic polity. 


\ 


regard 


_— a 


If the beginning of a free-trad 
could be applied such as proposed b: 
Belgian Foreign Minister, M. Hy: 
by renunciation of any increase of 
toms duties, for a period, it would 
M. Briand’s greater purpose and \ 
enable France to feel her way to ata 
reform implying a reversal of he: 
nomic system. 


* 


Whether any practical effect 
rived from M. Briand’s idea or n 
can only do good to men’s souls 
they should turn from “pot-boiling”’ 
to the thinking of potentialities 
future, even remote. 

Sully’s Great Design came to not! 
Yet it immortalized his name. M. B 
and’s may go down to posterity as t! 
of a man who conceived a federati 


Europe, the Briand plan, and if a free- 


trade union, even without France, 

sults, it will have been due to his init 
tive. And we should then have a sit 
tion similar to the present one of 

League of Nations, founded by 

American statesman, from which A: 

ica is absent. 


I have heard a Latin pray 
And then a Nordic praise ;— 
I have seen them both look up 
With beatific gaze. 


I have heard ten thousand men 
Sing the self-same song, 

And I have felt a great love fold 
Upon the mighty throng. 


For whoso sups together 

Cannot be led to hate— 

The world is reaching for the bread 
Upon a single plate. 


J. R. PERKINS. 
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“A great proportion of the populace relies upon the news-sheet for daily enlightenment.” 


Is Newspaper Influence Declining’? 


What would an inventory of your favorite newspaper reveal 7 


Y father was an _  old- 
fashioned druggist known 
to the entire community as 
“Frank” or “Dec.” He 

found pleasure in recommending lini- 
ments, lotions, and syrups, in decipher- 
ing scrawly prescriptions, and in rolling 
capsules—with an occasional excursion 
to a tall bottle labeled Spirits Frumenti 
that he might carry out the order of a 
physician who thought his patient 
needed rejuvenation. 

As side-lines my father carried books, 
cigars, stationery, wall-paper, and boxed 
candies, but he had an implacable hatred 
for a new-fangled contraption called a 
soda-fountain, and was equally opposed 
to the drug-store custom of dispensing 
chicken-salad sandwiches and New Eng- 
land boiled dinners to hungry husbands 
whose wives were out of town. He said 
he preferred to be a registered pharma- 
cist—not a dealer in hamburgs and 
alarm-clocks. 

Once every year my father took in- 
ventory of stock—then put on a suc- 
cession of bargain sales to get rid of the 
shelf-worn goods. Given a single bottle 
of a famous hair restorer, priced at 79 
cents, a bald-headed ostrich would sud- 
denly grow cheerful, even though he 
didn’t grow a hair. 

But even in a conservative country 


By H. F. HARRINGTON 


Director of the Medill 
of Northwestern University 


Schoot of Journalism 


town the wheels of progress roll resist 
lessly onward. A merchant who stands 
in the way is likely to be swept aside. 
My father stubbornly refused to modern 
ize and merchandise his drug store, in- 
deed preferred to sell it outright to a 
man who in the newer 
Shortly after taking possession, 
that also took a swift in- 
ventory of the bottled goods. He found 
a large assortment of proprietary reme- 
dies that were not doing what they could 
to gladden the universe. Then he had 
an inspiration. Supplying himself with 
a large barrel, the new proprietor poured 
all the old cure-alls through the bung- 
hole, filled the barrel to the top with 
water, and soon had the nippiest tonic 
known to medical science. He called the 
stuff Kickapoo Indian Blood Bitters and 
sold it for a dollar a bottle. The nos- 
trum made a great hit around town and 
the contents of the barrel were quickly 
exhausted, so that substitutes had to be 
bought and blended for those who craved 
further exhilarations. 

Whenever I think of the modern news- 
paper, and what has happened to it, my 
mind hurries back to my father’s store 


young believed 
idea. 


young man 


where Drugs was the only word ex 
t 


hibited on the sign outside the door. Fo1 


many years the newspaper has been a 


purveyor of carefully compounded new 


relating to the community and the na 


tion. Gradually wide-awake customer 


began to call for other thing that 


today traffic in news and advertisement 


finds itself expanded to include picturt 
fiction, essays, comk rij ynaicated 
articles written by authorities and ex 


perts. Indeed, the newspaper ha be 
come a kind of three-cent department 
tore in which every man, woman, and 
child capable of reading may satisfy h 


daily needs. One by-product, adverti 


ing, which comes in the original package 


without extra cost, furnishes a substan 
tial 
newspaper costs three time 


margin of profit, for the average 


the price asked for it at the new 


If you will make an i 
old newspaper files, you will find that 
space given to advertising seldom rar 
over one-third of the total contents of 


the paper, and that it was generally 


given to small “ads”; while today many 


newspapers devote as much as 75% of 
their acreage to merchandising display. 
The Friday evening paper and the Sun- 
day issue come from the press in a series 
of complete printed units, each liberally 
laden with invitations to buy advertised 
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good It does not follow, however, that 
the advertiser controls the news and 
editorial policies of the paper, for the 


)usiness of newspaper production is now 


well established on a high ethical plane. 


All things considered, the newspaper 
today serves its avid readers a 
more varied menu of authentic facts 


and worth-while information, combined 
with interesting advertising, than that 
offered by any 

other type of 
journalism, 
and without ex- 
cessive govern- 


mental  inter- 
ference. It is 
important that 
news’ distrib- 
uted by this 
common medi- 
um shall _ be 
truthful, uncol- 
ored, and dis- 


for 
a great propor- 
tion of the pop- 
relies 


interested, 


ulace 
upon the news 
sheet for daily 
enlightenment. 
At the dedica- 
tion of the new 
Chicago Daily 
News building, 
Walter A. 
Strong, the 
publisher, took 
occasion to re- 
fer to that vast 
company of 
men and women of diverse social groups 
and occupations who find in the daily 
newspaper their chief source of infor- 
mation about the world in which they 


live. He said: 

Please remember that there are 40,000,000 
opies of daily papers published in the United 
States each day Seventy-five per cent of 
those who read, read practically nothing but 
ewspapers. A much higher percentage spend 
0 per cent of their reading time on the 
ewspapers. Surely this is a serious responsi 


lity for the newspaperman with a conscience. 


Unknown Identities 


el us consider for a moment this 
‘“newspaperman with a conscience” 
who printed Editor and Owner at the 
masthead of the property he controlled. 
In many instances he has found himself 
absorbed into a stock company, perhaps 
driven out of business by lively compe- 
With the exception of some of 
-and even 


tition. 
the smaller towns and cities, 
here the idea of group ownership is be- 
ginning to take root—few people today 
really know the identity of the men who 
conduct their favorite newspapers, much 
less identify them with vigorous utter- 
ances on local problems set forth on the 
editorial page. 

As I write, fifty chain 


more than 





. into which pours a ceaseless stream of 


rumors, facts, fancies, guesses. 


newspaper organizations are actively 
engaged in the United States in the 
manufacture of newspapers, a phenom- 
enon which may be set alongside the 
chains of drug, grocery, cigar and 
department stores throughout the land. 
Mergers or prosperous newspapers with 
struggling competitors are frequent 
occurrences, with the result that surviv- 
stronger and 
prosper- 


ing newspapers become 
more 
ous properties. 
(One well- 
known Chicago 
daily repre- 
sents an amal- 
gamation of six 
newspapers.) 
Many journal- 
istic ventures 
are now in the 
active charge 
of hired men 
who carry out 
the instruc- 
tions of propri- 
etors not pri- 
marily engaged 
in the news- 
paper business. 

Chain owner- 
ship has obvi- 
ous advantages 
and disadvan- 
tages. Cer- 
tainly a more 
interesting and 
moreattractive 
product may 
then be offered 
the public, but 
much of the personal, provincial qual- 
ity that gave some newspapers their 
old-time independence and tang have 
now almost disappeared. I desire, how- 
ever, to commend the good points of 
group ownership when intelligently ad- 
ministered for the good of the com- 
munity. One of the flourishing families 
today is the Scripps-Howard group of 
newspapers printed in 25 American 
cities. In speaking of the greater free- 
dom of chain newspapers, Edward 
Meeman, editor of the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel remarks: 

Where a newspaper is individually owned, 
too often the owner is beholden to some special 
interest or political organization which makes 
it impossible for the editor to act freely or 
speak plainly on some important question. 

The public interest may require him to 
speak; but he dare not. I have in mind sev- 
eral justly famous newspapers. They are 
liberal, progressive, and constructive: yet 
when an issue of the publie rights as against 
the power interests arises in their cities, they 
pussy-foot because their owners are too close 
to the interests in question. 

The Scripps-Howard editor is absolutely free 
to take the position on state and local affairs 
which he deems best. I know of no case where 
the general management has ever interfered 
or even advised as to local policy. Certainly I 
have always been quite unfettered. When 
“Bob” Scripps sent me to Knoxville with a 
supply of Scripps-Howard capital to launch a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, the <Knovrville 
Vews, he said: ‘Paddle your own canoe.”” And 
he never sent me a single order. The Scripps- 
IIoward general management are convinced 
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t you cannot have vigorous news 
editor finds a telegram on his des 


morning telling him what to put in } 


and what 


to leave out. 


Give the 


edit 


plete freedom with responsibility : it 
right man he will make the right 
he proves not to be the right man, h: 


to resign and sell his stock 


in the I 


is a system that has worked well. 


Whether you agree or not about 
merits of chain ownership, it must 


admitted by everyone that 


Ame} 


newspapers now look very much 
One has only to make a trans-contir 
trip from New York to San Francis 
discover how the service of press ass 
ations and syndicates—even of nat} 


advertisers—has 


brought 


unifor: 


and standardization to the contents 
typographical display of our lea 


journals. 


Special articles manufact 


by the local staffs are now great], 
duced in number, and in some insta: 
have been forced out of the paper b: 
fancy goods supplied by feature 


picture agencies. 


Avoiding Conformity; 


ii 


is 


undoubtedly 


true that 


papers stoutly resist conformity 
type, and have introduced special] 
partments produced by their own 
who write under their own signatu 
Special humorous columns—such as | 
one directed by Franklin P. Adan 
the New York World—show the etf 


made to break away from anonymit 


and to create a more personal relat 


ship 


between the newspaper 


and 


large family of readers, similar t 


one 


existing between the 


commu 


editor and his people. 
Recently, friends and admirers 


Le 


Garvin, editor of the 
server, gathered overseas to felicitat 


London 


him on his long and distinguished s: 
ice as a conductor of a great journal 
high character and liberal point of v 
In outlining the articles of his journ: 
tic faith—as they affect an editor’s 
timate relationships to his constitue: 
—Mr. Garvin pertinently remarked 


It is utterly false to suppose that 


dividual can do anyt 
journalism—the most ¢ 
sions—without three 


staunch 


proprietorship. 


hing consideral 
complex of all 
conditions. 


Firs 
Second, colle 


who must be individual persons of pit! 
mark in their own right, and yet prepar 


work together, 
captains, like 
common duty. 


‘a 


after the 


band 


manner of Né 
of brothers” 


Third, training must hav 


received from great masters of this profess 
or their example studied ; and the best of \ 
they knew and wrought must be handed 


Let us now attempt a brief invent 


of the changing world in which men a! 


women find themselves today, as it 


lates to the study of the present-da 


newspapers. 


An old fairy story of Cinderella a: 
golden coach made from a hu 


her 


pumpkin and drawn by prancing ste« 


tells us that at the end of the bal! “t! 


Prince sped away with his Princess i 
magic chariot, the wheels of which w 
four bubbles of air.” 


Sounds like an 1! 


{ 
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nossible fairy story, doesn’t it? But you 
must remember that our modern pneu- 
matie tires are nothing less than four 
ibbles of air, and that the romance of 
esterday has become the reality of to- 


The Réle of the \Vews paper 


rT HROUGH the ingenuity and patient 
| investigations of science a fascinat- 
ing new world has been opened up to 
men and women of this modern age, and 
the newspaper has been called upon to 
chronicle its swiftly changing story. 
The newspaper has accordingly seized 
and improved every mechanical device to 
present an adequate picture of society 
oday—witness the telegraph, telephone, 
iultiple press, radio, photo-engraving, 
notype, automatic typewriter, aero- 
lane—and also to fling its imagination 
nto the future tense that fresh chapters 
may be added to the serial of human 
progress. 

With all of this richer assortment of 
things to do, things to think about, no 
mechanism has as yet been evolved to 
lengthen the measure of the day so that 
t may contain this larger store of hu- 
man activities. Only one thing can be 
done; everyone must select the thing or 
nterest that most appeals to him, 
neglecting the rest. The effect upon the 
newspapers is not difficult to compute. 
The size—particularly of that great 
warehouse of print called the Sunday 
paper—has almost reached the point 
where drastic curtailments may become 
imperative. In an effort to handle a 
bewildering profusion of material many 
editors are using the pruning knife; 
others are omitting much of the less sig- 
nificant stuff; still others have set a 
limit to the volume of advertising. 

One thing is 
clear—some _ in- 
terpretative = 
touch is needed 
to bring all this 
vast conglomer- 
ation of facts 
into a clearly de- = 
fined, unified 
pattern which 
may be quickly 
understeod. by 
the lay reader. 
The next rdéle of " 
the newspaper is 
to act as an 
expert guide 
through the wil- 
derness of dis- 
associated facts 
and discordant 
theories. 

One of the 
signs of the 
times is the pop- 
ularity of publi- 
cations that di- 
gest the news 
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“A fascinating new world has been opened up . 
upon to chronicle its swiftly changing story. 





notably the 
the weekly 


for busy, hurried readers, 
Literary Digest and Time, 
The condensed 
papers, commonly called the tabloids, 
have become very popular in the large 


news magazine. news 


metropolitan centers, regardless of the 
news they exploit. 


and 


sensational type of 
Their 
easy classification may solve one of the 
production. 


convenient size method of 


problems of newspaper 

The modern newspaper office may be 
likened to a giant hour-glass into which 
pours a ceaseless stream of rumors, 
and 
daily happenings in 
the community par- 


fancies, 
about 


facts, guesses, opinions 
centering 
which readers of 
ticipate or show more than passing in- 
terest. Much of this odd assortment 
never finds its way through the narrow 
neck of the hour-glass, but a large por- 
tion, sifted, sorted, and established as 
true, is speedily returned to the com- 
munity that originally furnished the in- 
formation and stands ready to pay for it 
in printed form. 

Any thorough-going inventory of the 
newspaper should include some of the 

stories during the 
As I ponder some of the moving 
events recorded in 1929, my mind 
naturally swings around three of them 
commanding importance. Each 
gives answer to the smug criticism that 
habitually inaccurate 
and untrustworthy; each presents a 
satisfying the public, and 
gives adequate answer to all the ques- 
tions raised by a reader whose knowl- 


leading produced 


year. 


as of 


newspapers are 


picture to 


edge is but fragmentary. 

The first story was the visit to the 
United States of Ramsay MacDonald, 
prime minister of Great Britain, that he 
might discuss 
in Washington the 
disarmament and peace among the na- 


prospect of world 
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with President Hoover 


-— — >>. dl 


. and the newspaper has been called 


These negotiations were brought 


ons, 


fruition through the ha sugge 
on of Edward Price Bell the Cl 
cago Daily News. In the words of 
Charles H. Dennis, editor of the N: 
“It was Mr. Bell, editoria mmission¢ 


of The Chicago |] 


its staff of foreign 


conceived the idea of this Anglo-Ame) 
ican conference; obtained for it the a} 
proval of President Hoover and Prime 
Minister MacDonald, and | ight abc 


the important preliminary conversatio1 


and correspondence.” This story serve 
as a splendid example of how a new 
paper may initiate a great project and 
carry the idea ( cent exec 
tion. 


{ Herald of The New Day 
NOTHER story, re plete \ 1] 
4 qualities of human-int 
the 


newspapers to 


h all the 


S 


dramatic treatment given by the 
Wall treet 


with its aftermath, the 


the 


market debacle 


conferences initiated by President 


Hoover in an effort to stabilize busine 
and restore public confidence. The news 
papers’ presentation of this grave na 
, ] 


tional calamity was infinitely more sane 
and accurate than some of the glib pr 

nouncements ventured by certain solemn 
economists and cock-sure experts. 
The third 
adventure of _  (¢ 
flew 


the year was the« 


story of 
gallant ommander 
Richard E. Byrd, 
South Pole in an airplane, and probably 


who over the 


accomplished more in a few swift hours 


in the interests of science and civiliza 
tion than had been done in a space of 
ten years by explorers forced to con 


tent themselves with dog-sled and ship. 

This trio of stories indicates that the: 
daily newspaper is constantly at work 
the boundaries of isolated 
and rou- 


enlarging 
lives, 
tine interests, 
and has_ been 
highly effective 
in the extension 
and humanizing 
of useful knowl 
edge. Truly the 
newspaper 
called uponevery 
day to traverse 
the frontiers of 
thought, to turn 
page 
fi in the volume of 


ome fresh 
covery, and to 
become a herald 
of the advancing 
aay. 
_— Our final in- 
ventory of the 
newspaper re- 
lates to the ad 
vertisements, for 
in them people 
are brought face 
(Cont’d on 


page 55) 

















and final devel- 
opment of the 
principles I have 
already formu- 
lated. 

We were deal- 
ing last month 
with Club Serv- 
ice. What won- 
derful things it 
can put into a 
club! It wins a 
man to Rotary 
by acquaintance 
and_ fellowship, 
then binds him 
to his fellow 
members by the 








EAR Rotarian Me 
A month ago, I sat here in 
my office and wrote to you 
about Club Service. It seemed 
so important that before we had trav- 
elled farther in Rotary, we should begin 
getting straight on our impressions. In 
my mind, at least, I was starting anew 
in Rotary, trying to discover how I was 
in Rotary and why. 


Tonight it seems that my faith knows 
a new foundation; that some of the 
early impressions have been swept away 
and that I am able to touch the solid 
rock of understanding. I have a deeper 
respect for the classification principle, a 
new attitude toward programs, a vastly 
better reaction toward the efforts to 
promote fellowship within the club. 


You won’t be astonished, I am sure, 
to find me here tonight ready to take 
another step, anxious to glance ahead 
along the path I must travel if I am to 
develop as a Rotarian. I make no claim 
that the impressional side of my Rotary 
life has attained perfection; I only 
know that I will be a little surer as I 
move along and that I can leave to later 
years and other experiences the full 


strongest of hu- 
man ties,—the love of one human being 
for another. Club Service speaks the 
language of joy,—good comradeship, 
good fellowship. 

But I recall that our secretary, Har- 
vey Whitcomb, said to me: “Once you 
have the right impressions of Rotary, 
you will start to express it in your vo- 
cation, in your community, around the 
world.” He was right, for in my new en- 
thusiasm for Rotary, I have started to 
wonder about my own business and 
about my contribution to my craft. 

This thought has come to me: If I 
didn’t wear a Rotary button on the 
lapel of my coat, how many people com- 
ing into my store would know I am a 
Rotarian? 

That is something we can afford to 
think about, you and I. Do I need a 
badge to identify me as a Rotarian? Or 
do my actions as a merchant stamp me 
as a Rotarian? DoI personify in and to 
my craft the club to which I belong? 

The answer to that question, of 
course, is the answer to the whole prob- 
lem of Vocational Service. For if Club 
Service speaks a language of joy, cer- 
tainly Vocational Service has a lan- 
guage, too; the language of work. Club 
Service may be a thing of mechanics, 
but Vocational Service must be of the 
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“Anxious to glance ahead 
along the path I must travel... 


letters 


of a Rotarian 
to Himself 


tilustrations by Bernhardt Klebo 


soul. Does membership in Rotary 
pend upon social charm, intellectual at 


tainments, or political prestige? Not at 


all. It comes only from our business 


professional activities and lasts as long 


as we continue giving steady and fait} 
ful service to those who stand on 
other side of our counters and pla 
themselves in our hands. 

Some months ago, a writer co 
mented on the floods that had swept t! 
Mississippi valley and asked this qu 
tion: “Suppose your entire business ha 


been swept away. If you wanted to start 


again, what would be the attitude 
your employees? Your creditors? \ 
competitors? 
to talk to you tonight about that 
fold responsibility. What if my | 
ness went tonight? Would I be out 
it and you be out of Rotary? Could 
start again? Who would help me’ 


In my first letter to you, I hinted at 


this problem. I told you that when | 
had made a speech filled with gene 
ities about the duty of an employe) 
his employees, I had wanted to cry 
that the first duty of a business 
was to run his institution at a profit 


order that his employees might be 


sured of steady employment and a rea 


chance for advancement through 
growth of the business. 


If my business were to be wiped « 


tonight, how important those things 


would be. If I had given my employe: 
steady work and had been able to ma 


them see that the glory of the business 


was ahead and not behind, I could saf¢ 
count on their aid. 

But what of my creditors? If 1 
business had succeeded before, w 
they not feel that it might succ 
again? 


+} 


I wonder how much weight t! 


thought should carry. I have know! 


men who ran their businesses with 

eye toward the future and the other 
the security of their creditors. If th 
failed, they could start up again, f 


Your customers?” I want 


— 
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they had safeguarded the men who 
furnished the goods or the money. Fre- 
quently they have ignored the class least 
able to lose,—the employees. 

Will I make a profit solely for the 
sake of my creditors? 

Two months ago, I was writing you 
that the success of my life is not to be 
‘udged by the things I master but by 
the things that master me,—the things 
creater than myself to which I give my- 
self—in service. Why not face this 
question: Do I control my business or 
does it control me? Would I rather my 
business went ahead through dishonesty 
(no matter how trivial or occasional) 
or would I rather face failure openly 
and go down, if go down I must, with my 
cuns booming and my colors nailed to 
the mast? 

We have heard people say, “Business 
is hard. It rewards only those who suc- 
It erects no monuments to fail- 
ures.” But that should not change my 
life. It should not make me think so 
much of my creditor that I should think 
nothing of myself. I owe him only what 
I owe myself,—my best endeavor to win 
with honor. He should ask nothing 
more. If I would steal for him, I would 
steal from him. If my business fails 
tomorrow my creditors will do more for 
an honest man than for a crook. 

But what of my competitor? We are 
in a great game together. Surely I have 
a right to win if I can. Yet it seems to 
me tonight that if men played the game 
of business as they play golf or tennis, 
any of the other wholesome varieties of 
sport, the whole business world would 
be better off. 

Why does Bill Tilden get such a hand 
in a tennis match? Sportsmanship! If 
his opponent falls down, Bill bats the 
ball into the net and the crowds cheer 


( eed. 


him to the echo. But if my business 
competitor falls down, what do I do? 
What would you do? Let him 


lie? Of course we would. But 





then do 
the 
they 


sive shoe stores would more 


because all farmers 
would know that 
that town for 


Yes, 


ness as well. 


business 


around should 


drive to shoes. Sports 


manship? indeed; but good busi- 

I owe it to my competitor not to fail. 
Bankruptcy means a forced sale with 
huge stocks of merchandise dumped on 
the market to the 
No man ever built a success 


ruination of all other 
business. 
W reckage of his com- 


that in a 


ful business on the 
petitor. Did you 
Rotary talk? 


ever say 

We talk in Rotary about dignifying 
our professions. When did I as a busi 
ness man (or you as the Rotarian part 
of me) ever go to the “bad egg” of the 
business we are in and try to help him? 
When did we ever try to make him a 
better man better 
When did we ever seek to improve the 
vocational service he 
order that the public might think more 
of him and consequently more of the 


and a merchant? 


was rendering in 


business to which I am giving my work- 
ing hours,—the business that I hope to 
pass on to my son? 

That, you will say, takes leadership. 
You and I and others complain that we 
are so busy in America making money 
that we haven’t time for things like 
that. Are we right? Is there a country 
on earth where men look so longingly 
for a leader as they do in America? We 
idolize our captains of industry. When 
our great country feels the first breaths 
of a financial watch with 
tremendous interest as a Henry Ford 
confers with the President. When Mr. 
Ford announces an immediate increase 
in wages, we decide that the storm will 
not strike, that business is going ahead, 
that we will expand rather than re- 
trench. That is leadership. 


storm, we 


As a matter of fact, we are hungry 


for leaders. Every heart has its touch 


of idealism, ready to take charge of our 


whole being when there arises a mat 





capable of taking command 

Then why not show our leader 
the common tasks of business, wh 
leadership in America is most often « 
mended? We stand in Rotary as 
bassadors to our craft After we ha 

l aq our ¢ ¢ I aite? Ve na 
attempted t » elevate ne né } 
fession, then (and not until then) a 
ve ready to g i ea ! t 
truest sense, t I ¢ \ 
aea rY I Re iryv ar et nave 
competitors expre hat A 
the inters he é 

But what « met I 
der if you know of the experience 
Henry Marsh had. He had ar 
ing agency preparing | newspaper ad 
vertisements. One summer day he went 
over to the agen y and ight the man 
who usually handled his copy. Not find 
ing him, he turned to a inger man 


and said: “Get me up a full page ad 


for tomorrow morning. I’ve got several 
hundred raincoats in the basement 


rt. They she l d 


bring five dollars, but I’m 


They’re beginning to 1 
going to place 
dollar tomorrow 


Work me up a 


them on sale for a 
morning at nine o’clock. 
good ad.” 

breakfast 


find those 


Next morning over his 
coffee, he was astonished to 
very words heading a full-page adve1 
He discharged the 


work. He 


growled at every employee who wished 


tisement of his store. 


agency before he went to 


him a “Good morning.” 


o’clock, the raincoats were sold out. 
When he called the agency to engage 
it again, the young man “Why, 
Mr. Marsh, you talked to me so honestly 
about those coats that I was impressed 


said: 


with your character. I felt it would ap 
peal to your customers if I put it in your 
words. You spoke to me as if you were 
telling a friend about them, and 


I thought that was the way to tell 





would we do that in a game of 
golf? 

I heard a story of a shoe mer- 
chant in Iowa. He had lived a 
long time in a small town. He 
had the only shoe store and was 
doing fairly well. A stranger 
came there and started another 
store. There didn’t seem to be 
business enough for both. The 
merchant who was first in the 
field began to slip. He owed 
money. He got into difficulties. 

One night there was a knock 
at his door. It was his competi- 
tor, but he had not come there 
to gloat. He had come to offer 
aid,—financial aid. He had come 
to suggest that there was room 
enough for both, that by better 
merchandising on the part of the 
older merchant, he, too, could 
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your customers. Why shouldn’t 
it be? They are your friend 
aren’t they?” 

What are we doing with the 
customers in my _ busin 


keeping books or keeping faith? 
Are 
and do I 
hould be treated 

These are some of the thing 
out of which a philosophy of \ 
cational Service might be bu 
all, 


what “we” 


tomers my friends, 


friends 


my cu 
treat them a 


oO 
iz; 
Rotary doesn’t tall 


do: it 


’ 


fter 
must 
specifies the duty of 
tarian. 
a leadership so strong, so in 
spired that my business will be 
better because I have worked in 
it. For that is a part of the 
expressional side of Rotary. 


about 
“each” Ro 


I must give to my craft 





Sincerely, 





make a profit. The two progres- 


“Business .. . 


erects no monuments to failures.’ 


Tom. 
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What's Coming 
in Aviation? 


By WILLIAM B. STOUT 


J ice Pre siden 
Vetal 


E SOMETIMES look at 
flying from the viewpoint 
of the man on the street 
and we try to imagine 
what it is all about. We generally visual- 
ize it as something entirely different 
from what it actually is. Some of us look 
at an airplane with suspicion, as we look 
at a hobo, because it has no visible means 
of support. However, if you go up in 
the air in one of these planes, open the 
window, and put out your hand and feel 
the solidity of the air that is going by 
at the surprising speed at which it is 
traveling, you will find that the support 
you have in the air is just as solid and 
just as and the 
support of the water on the ocean. It 


consistent reliable as 


may bounce around a little once in a 
while, but it is still there as a solid 
support. 

We are all inclined more or less to 


scoff at new things and to 
make our own opinions and 
settle on them without 
sometimes analyzing very 
far. 

One of my 
friends was talking 
cently with another friend 
of mine. One banker was 
criticizing the other for 
some of his viewpoints on 
aviation. He said, “You 
know, I think a man is a 
fool to go up in an airplane 


banker 


re- 


’ 


nowadays.’ 

Being a good salesman, 
the other agreed with him. 
“Yes, I think he is, but your problem 
and mine is how fast these darned fools 
are multiplying these days, because 
everyone is going into the air.” 

We are all getting the lure of the 
third dimension. Think of it. This is the 
first generation in the history of the 
world that has ever enjoyed the freedom 
of living off the ground and living above 
the two dimensions of right and left 


He said, 


t and General Manager of Stout 
Company 
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and forward and back- 
ward. We have come 
to a time when we can 
live in three dimen- 
sions and that puts a 
whole new viewpoint. 
on all our civilization 
and on all our trans- 
portation and methods 
of delivery. Each new 
industry that comes 
into the world does something to it from 
an economic standpoint, particularly 
does a transportation industry affect 
our business and economic life. 

The railroad entirely reorganized the 
world in a comparatively small way by 
increasing business along lines of traffic. 
When the railroad went into business, 
then business began to move along those 
lines, whereas before it could only move 
the waterway or very slowly 
overland at great expense. 
The railroad brought not 
only transportation but a 
number of new industries 
along with it that began to 
create, for the first time, 
wealth. 

You know, wealth, eco- 
nomically, is nothing more 
than goods produced. It is 
not money. Money merely 
represents the amount of 
goods that has been pro* 
duced, and if goods have 
not been produced, then 
the money is valueless. The 
only thing that saves a five-dollar bill or 
a pound note from being just pieces of 
paper is that goods have been produced 
to the value of that amount, and so, when 
a new industry is opened up, we not only 
create, for example, great numbers of 
automobiles, but. we create wages repre- 
senting a great deal of money, and that 
money and that wealth go out .as a 
servant to mankind in the spreading of 
all those things which lift us out of the 





along 
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“We are all getting the lure of the third dimension.” 


rut on to a new economic 

In the old horse days the labo 
man had a very difficult situation. 
those days about ninety-eight pe 

of the people were laboring men. T!} 
term “overhead” did not exist ther 

it does new. In those days, with 
horse as the major means of transporta 
tion, traveling slowly as we did, 
thought traveled at about the sa 
speed. Our business methods were 
the same caliber. Our business a1 
and our social areas covered onl) 
distance that the transportation of t 
day could give us, and so, business was 
on a small basis and local. We had 
local flour mills, our local shoemaker, o 
local blacksmith, and so on down 
line, even local wagon-building. 


Our Economics Are Changing 


FT*RANSPORTATION and sales we 

not known then as developed indus 
tries to give wider momentum to thes 
businesses. We all remember what 
remarkable thing it was, even rath¢ 
lately, when the Studebaker Compa! 
was known to be turning out a wago! 
every minute. That was one of the first 
beginnings of production work in Ame} 
ica. 

I remember a statement once made 
the remarkable fact that the Sing 
Sewing Machine, by manufacturing 
methods, was turning out a hundr 
sewing-machines a day, and in that da 
which wasn’t so far back, that was 
remarkable record. 
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Looking at it from another standpoint, 
they were creating not only that many 
machines a day but they were creating 
value of those machines and turning 
The automobile 


tne 
over to the public. 
business in building hundreds of thou- 
sands of automobiles has given to every 
an in the United States money prac- 
tically sufficient to buy a car. In other 
ords, they have the wealth 
that is equal to the number of cars built, 
that we have changed our economics 


created 


entirely. 

We are reaching an age where indus- 
try, by the things it is creating, is me- 
( hanically bringing the world to a much 
higher level, and instead of trying to 
preach a man out of the gutter today, 
we are taking the gutter away. Instead 

trying to frighten a man into moral- 
ity by a lot of superstitious incantations, 
our credit bureaus, our bonding com- 
panies, and our great business interests 
are enforcing a standardized behavior 
on mankind that in the end is just the 
thing the churches have been trying to 
bring about all these years—but today 

is being done mechanically. 

While listening the other night to the 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Company talking of the radio, I could 
not help thinking of another factor in 
with this mechanical 
sionary force. We have tried by every 
method possible for a long while to cre- 
ate an international language. We know 
it would be an ideal situation if we could 
all talk and think in the medium of the 
same language throughout the world. 
We have tried to promote Esperanto, an 
artificial language, which has so far 
failed because of the absence of tradition 
and a lack of finesse of expression. 


connection mis- 


The Language of Radio 
] UT now we are rapidly reaching a 
point where we know we are going 
to have an international language. We 
are going to have it within two genera- 
tions, perhaps less. I can tell you even 
what that language is going to be. 

It is going to be the language that 
puts on the best radio programs! Very 
shortly, North America will be receiving 
programs from Germany and France 
and they will be receiving programs 
from North America. Entertainments 
will be--sent through the ether from 
Bombay, Pekin, Berlin, Paris, London, 
and even from Byrd’s expedition if he 
goes down there again, because the next 
time he goes he will be able to talk to 
us, whereas now he can send only the 
word by code. The world is going to be 
bound together by the speaking voice, 
and we will require an international 
language, for North Americans will be 
in the next room to Europe, so far as 
speaking is concerned. 

Every new medium of transportation 





new method of communi 


has brought a 


cation, or with every new method of 


communication has come a new kind of 
transportation. Whether one has brought 


the the ot 


other, or her has brought the 


one, I do not know. When the railroad 
came we got the telegraph. When th: 


ps 


he telephone 
out th 


keep an appointment if you d 


automobile came we got 
What is the use of d 
si 


les to 


riving 


ret, 
ITY 


ml 


not find out first whe 


be there 


ther the other party 


will when you arrive? So we 


had to have the telephone with the aut 
With th 


mobile. 1e 
will be just 


airplane we got the 
radio, and it as impossible 
to run the airplane without radio even 
tually as it is now to run a railroad 
without the telephone or telegraph. 

This new transportation is going to 
shrink this world to a very small size 
I just want to visualize what has already 
happened by a little story. 

If you drive out of our city of Detroit 
from downtown for about twenty-five 
minutes of ordinary traveling, you come 
to a little town called Novi. 


Novi isn’t particularly famous. 




















It has about fift seve ny 
hundred houses and a few inhabitant 
walking around the streets 
neat na ra I e¢ i na 
wonder how th ‘ i ! na 

‘ wn N Wi i 
We il re \ al i 

P a : } 

I a ng a 
! rht o rta 
The Story of NOV] 
ba THE day when the 
acne le ( \ W De 
Lar ng, the ate apital t ! 
or n i ‘ ( k rat 
nese stoy wa pered a i N 
Was No. \ f on } ay ( i¢ h line 
NOVI. There it t iv, one of 
lages outside Detr 

Take a motor-car and drive t 
twenty-five minutes and today y ca 
drive on to Lansing or Grand Rapic 
before it is time for lunch—and her 
Novi was the sixth stop on the stage 
coach line. If you go ahead and drive 





‘There isn’t any man who can predict what is going to happen in this aviation business” 








Grand Rapids it will take about 


four hours and one half by automobile— 


you 


driving a good car and traveling along 
at a good speed. 

I met a pilot friend at the Ford air- 
port the other day. He landed in 
a very high-speed plane, coming in with 


had 


a tail wind. 
I said, “Where did you come from?” 
‘Tulsa, Oklahoma.” 
“When did you leave?” 
“Four hours and thirty-five minutes 


I asked him. 


ago.” 

If what he said is true, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, is now as close to Detroit by air 
Rapids, Mich., is to Detroit 


by automobile. 


as Grand 


There you have a visualization of the 
shrinking of the map as it will come! 

There isn’t any man who can predict 
what is going to happen in this aviation 
business. Business itself is changing a 
great deal today just of this 
uncertainty of what is coming next year, 


because 


and that is going to be worse every year 
instead of better, because the world is 
changing so fast there is no man who 
what is 


now. 


can have vision enough to see 


going to be here two from 


We used to question a man of vision, and 


years 


the man whom we thought was “vision- 
ary” to put in 
jail or Today, 
we hire a man of vision 


an extreme, we would 


in the insane asylum. 


who can predict two or 
three years ahead, and 
we pay him a large sal- 
If we could really 


ary. 
find a visionary man 
who could predict five 


or ten years ahead, he 


would be worth more 
salary than the pres- 
ident of the United 


States, because industry 
is changing so fast, and 
we are scrapping obso- 
and ma- 
In 


lete methods 
chinery so rapidly. 
one year we are adding 
more facts to the con- 
duct of business and to 
the conduct of our 
every-day life than was 
added to the world in 
the entire life of your 
father or mine. If that 
is true, then every year 
we must revise our 
opinions and our meth- 
ods more than our fath- 
ers did in their whole 
life time. 

If we look back two 
vears to what was pre- 
dicted at that time and 
what is here today, we 
will find there is twice 
as much more today as 
anybody predicted back 
two years ago. A num- 
ber of years ago I went 


in to see the president of a big rubber 
company. I was trying to sell him 
some stock in my airplane company, 
which at that time seemed to be a great 
joke. We expected to have the usual 
fun poked at us. A friend was with me. 
The president received us very kindly. 
We told him something of our story. 
He said, very abruptly, “I think you 
boys are all wrong.” 

We thought, “Here it comes again. 
We are going to get the same story.” 


The Next Few Years 


66 OU fellows,” he said, remind me of 
what Henry Ford told me once when 

I went into his office. He had a little 
factory, running night and day, and 
turning out thirty automobiles a day. 
I wanted to talk with him. He became 
very enthusiastic in telling me about the 
“ar he was making, the plans he had 
for making an automobile different from 
anything that he had ever done before. 
Henry Ford pounded on the table and 
said ‘Tom, some day I am going to be 
making a hundred automobiles a day.’ ” 
He has. Recent production has averaged 
very nearly 10,000 cars per working day. 
The president of this rubber company 
then said to us: “You fellows come in 
here and tell me about aviation. You 
haven’t any more vision than Mr. Ford 








‘‘They are going to stop at the airports that have 
the best reception for them.” 
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had of that day. You say it is goin; 
do so-and-so. I say it is going to 
thousand times more than all your v 
foresees.” 

It has been proved since that aviat 
has come much faster than any on 
us could imagine. It has gone int 
many thousands of different fields w} 
none of us could imagine then 
aviation could ever fit. There isn’t 
ot us today who can foresee where ¢ 
thing is going to lead, but in spit 
this I am going to make some pr 
tions. 

Within five to ten years, but proba 
five, if business goes on in its nor 
way, there will be 100,000 privat 
owned airplanes flown around the Unit 
States, maybe 200,000. Those will 
going between our cities as the tou 
automobiles do now, and they are g 
to stop at the airports that have 
best reception for them and the 
station and hotel accommodations 


them and also the fewest students flying 


around and cluttering up the air as th 
come in. 
I have known pilots to fly fifty 1 


\ 


out of their way in order to land at ar 


airport that had a “hot-dog”’ stand, |} 
cause they could fly that fifty mil 
the stand and get their luncheon a gr: 
deal more quickly than they could lar 
at an airport that had no lunch star 
and take a taxi to t 
and get out again. 
These machines 


We are going to 
these private own 
flying everywhere. T! 
are going to mean at 
mendous amount 
business. They are 
ing to buy a great cd 
of gas and quite a 
“hot dogs” and bett: 
are available at the a 
port. I might say t!} 
we are putting u| 
150-room hotel on 
Ford airport just to a 
commodate visito1 
coming in and out. 
We will have tens 


cabs, at a speed of fr 
150 to 200 miles 
hour, flying from 
to city, carrying yo 
executives and th 


learned the value 


that kind of service. 


be as cheap per mil 


The _ private-own 
plane that I mention 


(Continued on page 


thousands of air tax 


multiplying very fast 


meals than that if the: 


it 


al 


business men who ha\ 


A 
soon as volume builds 
up, that air service ca! 


1@ as 


a taxicab on the ground 


can be a nice close 
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A frequent criticism of the one-man-per-classi- 
fication rule is that it puts a limit on member- 
ship and thus restricts Rotary influence in 
large and average-size cities. William Moffatt, 
of Leeds, England, has discovered twelve rea- 
sons why more than one Rotary club should 
be organized in average-size cities regardless 
of territorial limits of the original club. The 
article is published as the opinion of a Ro- 
tarian and readers are invited to submit their 
own ideas with a view to publication. 








Why One Only” 


A suggestion radically affecting Rotary clubs in average-size cities 


O DOUBT this article will 
bring me a heap of trouble 
as there are always those who 
say “Let be” and “Why dis- 
turb,” but I feel I must get what I have 
to say out of my system, so here goes. 

Why have only one Rotary club in the 
average city? What sense or precedent 
is there for such a limitation? Surely 
Rotary is limited enough already by its 
classification rule without self-imposing 
another severe limitation of confining 
itself to one club per city. 

The rule of one club per city is an 
arbitrary one—it is man-made and can 
be unmade. It was right and expedient 
for Rotary to adopt such a rule in its 
infancy but Rotary is now adult and 
the rule should be scrapped. 

In the following comments I am think- 
ing of such cities as Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Edinburgh, Bristol, Newcastle, 
ete. 

What arguments can be adduced in 
favour of the establishment of a sec- 
ond (or even more) Rotary club in such 
cities as those mentioned? 


First: It would permit the same classi- 
fication to be represented afresh in 
any given city. 

I believe in the classification rule. I 
defend it with enthusiasm and hope that 
Rotary will never depart from it, but 
its operation excludes thousands of good 
men from the ranks of Rotary. We 
have no moral right to exclude them. 
Rotary says to them, in effect—“You 
may be good men; you might enrich Ro- 
tary; amongst you may be men who 
would take high place in our councils 
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and who would render yeoman service 
in spreading the gospel of service but 
you cannot join Rotary. The doors are 
forever barred against you; you cannot 
enter into our fellowship or be of our 
communion because your classifications 
are filled and there is no way of admit- 
ting you.” 

Classification is more misunderstood 
and more violently criticised by the gen- 
eral public than any other thing about 
Rotary. Why not stop the mouth of the 
critics and at the same time enrich the 
movement and do justice to thousands 
of good men by establishing more clubs 
per city? 


Second: It would make possible a stim- 
ulating competition between the 
sister clubs in any given city. 

Competition is healthy. I believe in 

it. Without it progress is impossible 
or extremely unlikely. Another club 
would act as a tonic upon the first one. 
The one would provide a standard of 
measurement for the other. The pres- 
ent comparison between clubs in dif- 
ferent cities cannot be exact or even 
useful because conditions between any 
two cities are so widely divergent. 
But when you have two clubs in one 
city, you have them functioning under 
practically identical conditions and a 
comparison becomes both possible and 
useful. There are limitless possibilities 
in friendly rivalry. Hitherto we have 
underestimated it. We have been mis- 
taken. 

Third: It would help attendance with, I 
believe, astonishing effectiveness. 

How easy it would be to slip into the 
other club and put in an attendance! 


At present a man who desires to make 
up an attendance has to go outside his 
own town altogether and attend a club 
in another city. Sometimes that is not 
convenient or even possible. But with 
another club right in his own city he 
could put in his attendance with ease. 
Under the new conditions it would be 
easier for some men to have an aver 
age of 90 per cent than it is for them 
now to keep an average of 60 per cent. 

Moreover, there are many men in any 
given city who cannot become Rotarian 
because the club in that city meets on 
a day that is impossible for them. In 
asmuch as the second club would neces- 
sarily meet on another day hundreds of 
these desirable men would become Ro 
tarians in the crops of new clubs that 
would certainly arise. 


Fourth: It would enable the Rotary 
clubs in a city to survey, and then 
divide, the community work of 
their city between them. 

At present the solitary Rotary club 
does its best with the community prob- 
lems of its city but at best it can only 
deal with a few items in that problem. 

When more clubs per city arise, all 
this will be altered and the whole situa 
tion relative to community service by 
Rotarians will be simplified. These clubs 
will meet in conference, survey the needs 
of their city, discuss their respective 
resources and inclinations, and then 
apportion out the work amongst them. 
One club will take Boys’ Work, another 
Crippled Children’s Work, another civic 
activity, another hospitals and so on. 
There would be no risk of a club be- 
coming one-sided by being tied down to 





one corner of the field of community 
service, because at the club conference 
of a subsequent year the clubs could 


‘ 


mutually agree to “swap jobs.” 

The idea I now advocate will mean 
that a far greater number of business 
and professional men would have a 


chance to become interested, through 
Rotary, in the service of their fellows. 
Furthermore, it will mean that in con- 
siderable Rotary 
much greater power than it is and will 


cities will become a 
be in a position, with ample resources 
of men, money, and goodwill, to tackle, 
in a far more decisive way than is at 
present possible, these communal prob- 
exercise the hearts of all 


lems which 


good men. 


Fifth: It will give Rotary a fresh chance 
in those cities where the existing 
clubs are perhaps slack and inef- 
ficient and not com posed of the 
leading men of the city. 

It is useless to shut our eyes to the 
fact that all Rotary clubs are not 100 
per cent efficient. of the older 
clubs suffer from the fact that, formed 
during the war and cut off as they were 
from the advice and inspiration of ex- 
perienced American Rotarians (which 
in normal conditions they would have 
had in overflowing measure) they started 
rather badly and grew shakily. The 
leading men would not join because in 
Rotary was “just a 
that 
‘second 


Some 


these early days 
stunt” and the 

the clubs had to be content with 
bests” who did not carry great weight 
with their communities. Most of them 
were, of course, splendid fellows, but of 
minor influence in their communities. 


consequence was 


Moreover, some clubs are definitely 
second-rate as Rotary clubs however ex- 
be “Luncheon 


they may as 


Does not Rotary deserve a sec- 


cellent 
Clubs.” 
ond chance in these cities—a chance to 
repair the past? Of course it does. Give 
it a chance to get in the men that count 
and who, now convinced that Rotary is 
a real power for good, just don’t like to 
say “Yes” to the people to whom they 
once said “No.” 


Sixth: It will increase the power and 
scope of Rotary. 


The more Rotary clubs we have in the 


big cities the more powerful Rotary 
will become and the better known it 
will be. This is a consideration so 


obvious that it does not require to be 
stressed. A city of say half a million 
population has a Rotary club with per- 
haps 200 members, while a small town 
has a club with say 60 members. The 
result is that Rotary in the large city 
is not nearly so well known as it is in 
the small town. The number of Rotarians 
per 1000 of population is far greater 
in the small town than in the city. 





We have roughly 300 clubs in the 
British Isles but if the idea I now advo- 
cate were legalised we could soon have 
1000 clubs. 


Seventh: It would provide a far more 
fruitful field for Rotary extension 
than we have at the present mo- 
ment. 


Rotary will be better employed form- 
ing additional clubs in the great cities 
than it is at present in poking about in 
the small country towns and forming 
clubs in isolated places that must always 
remain small and isolated. Moreover, a 
young club in a distant town cannot pos- 
sibly get the care and oversight during 
its early days that Rotarians could give 
to a young club in their own city. 


In my opinion additional clubs in the 
cities is not only the most obvious next 
step in the growth of Rotary, but also 
the most practicable, and the step likely 
to give the best results. The mother 
club of a city could be a real mother by 
keeping her brood under her wings dur- 
ing their infancy. At present she can 
only “grub-stake” them as they live at 
a distance. 


Eighth: If we do not multiply clubs in 
our cities and cover the “Service 
Field” other service club organisa- 
tions will inevitably step in and do 
it for us. 


In fact it is surprising to me that the 
Kiwanis, the Lions, and the Exchange 
are not here already. These organisa- 
tions have spread with a rapidity, and 
exercise a power, second only to Rotary 
itself in America. While I do not have 
a single word to say against these or- 
ganisations (on the contrary) I think 
it would be a pity were the experience 
of America in this respect to be re- 
peated in Britain. Why have the dis- 
traction of multiple organisations when 
one (Rotary) can take care of the whole 
field and of this opportunity? With our 
one club per city and our one man per 
classification we must not be complaisant 
enough to suppose that we have done 
much more than begin to deal with the 
Field of Service. 


Vinth: It will solve the problem of the 
man who feels alone in his classi- 
fication in his city. 

We say a lot about Rotary having 
been founded by a lonely man. Do we 
ever stop to think that every Rotarian 
is a lonely man, as he is the only repre- 
sentative of his calling in Rotary in his 
city? But that is not the worst. How 
do we know that the man will become a 
good ambassador of Rotary to his classi- 
fication? Personally I feel lonely in my 
classification in Leeds. What influence 
can I have upon the gigantic organisa- 
tions embraced in my classification? 
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None at all, and that’s blunt but ¢; 
Most Rotarians are in the same boat 


How fine it would be if we had 
six clubs in this city and the six n 
holding my (or any other man’s) cla 
fication met together and discussed h 
they might bring some of Rotary’s p: 
ciples to their own classification? R 
tary would have more than six tim 
the chance it now has to make good 
the business and professional vocati 
of this city. Two heads are better tha: 
one even if they are only sheeps’ head 


Tenth: It will help us to do what 
cannot do now and that is—fill ou: 
classifications. 


Some will say, “But why not fill 
vacant classifications in existing clu! 
before starting new ones?” 
is ‘Because you cannot.” There are 65 
Rotary classifications in Leeds. There is 
no café, restaurant, or hotel dining-room 
in the city that could cater for that nun 
ber every week. It is a physical impos- 
sibility for some clubs to obey the 
junction to fill all classifications, and 
so, Rotary, already voluntarily self 
limited, first, by its classification rul 
and secondly by its practice of one cli 
per city, is still further limited on spa 

: i ' 
cial grounds. More clubs would sol\ 
this problem because amongst a numbe: 
of clubs most classifications would 
filled two or three times. 


My answer 


Eleventh: It will help to satisfy the urg 
to expansion felt by a moveme 
which is at present in a straight 
jacket. 

Can you picture a Wesley, a Luth: 
or a Booth coming to a city with a 
gospel and saying—“I’m going to four 
one church here and only one. Moreove 
I shall limit its membership to one mar 
from each vocation in life. When that 
church, so composed, is established then 
we shall not expand any further in this 
city. My gospel shall then have run it 
course and will continue to function in- 
tensively in the lives and businesses of 
the few lucky ones who are membe 
of the solitary church.” Frankly I can- 
not imagine it. 


Twelfth: Finally, I suggest that a’ 
clubs founded in a city subseque! 
to the first be given precisely t/ 
same territorial limits as those 0! 


the first. 


To attempt to divide our larger cit 
after the example of London and 
found Rotary clubs in defined parts 
them, and expect these clubs to mee’ 
within their own area is, in my opinion, 
to court disaster. Let subsequent clu 
draw their members from the whole te: 
ritory of the city. 
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Rotary Personalities 


Walter Evans Edge, United States Am- 
bassador to France by recent appointment 
of President Hoover, has had a distin- 
guished career in public service, serving 
his native state of New Jersey in the 
Assembly, Senate, as governor and in the 
United States Senate for two terms. He 
is an honorary member of the Rotary 

Club of Atlantic City. 







































Vaclav Klement, General Manager of the 
famous Skoda Works (Czechoslovakia) 
one of the largest industrial plants in the 
world, and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the plant, was one of the 


George Jung, first president of the Ro- 
tary Club of Salzburg, Austria, hotel 
proprietor 
ary and artistic world because of his de« Pr 
interest in the festival plays of his native 


first manufacturers of motorcycles, et = city. He is a member of the Austrian 
mobiles and airplane engines in Centra \ i. s hotel association, Chamber of Comme ree, 


is widely known in the liter 











Europe. He is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Mlada Boleslav. 





and many other business, professional and 





educ ational organizations 
Below: Keinosuke Nishino, president of 
the Japan Air Transport Company, Lim- 
ited, a pioneer in the development of 
commercial aviation in his country, 
brings to the problems of air travel a 
thorough knowledge of transportation 
together with a keen enthusiasm for avia- 
tion. He is a member of the Rotary 


Club of Tokyo. 

































Harold S. Boardman, C.E., LL.D., presi- 
dent of the University of Maine, is an 
authority on hydraulic, structural and 
highway engineering, having engaged in 
many important engineering projects 
while serving on college faculties. He 
belongs to many educational and scien- 
tifie societies, is active in boys’ werk and 
‘Ss a member of the Rotary Club of 


a im 


His Excellency Admiral Ernesto Burzagli, 
head of the General Staff of the Italian 
Navy, following the war completed a trip 
around the world for his government 
and was then placed in command of the 
Royal Naval Academy, from which he 
went to his present post He is active 
in many scientific organizations and i« 
a member of the Rotary Club of Leghorn 
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Across Boundary Lines 


Rotarians of Cuba and Florida adopt Rotary’s good-will formula 


ONUMENTS, bu 
and other physical aspects 


ildings, 


of a country are readily 

seen and easily compre- 
hended. It is the soul of the country 
its traditions and customs, the ideals 
and ideas of its people—that is difficult 
for a citizen of another country to in- 
terpret aright. Such complete under- 
standing is pre-requisite to any fra- 
ternity of peoples and’countries. 

Rotary International has long real- 
ized that- peoples and countries may all 
be different, without implying any de- 
gree of inferiority. Rotary is estab- 
lished in sixty-one countries and geo- 
graphical areas. Its international con- 
ventions and meetings of numerous 
kinds attest its eagerness to aid in ac- 
complishing world-brotherhood. 

The practical application of the Ro- 
tary code may be seen in a few selected 


















General Gerardo 
Machado, Pres 
ident of the Re 
public of Cuba. 
The new Capitol 
building at Ha- 
vana just com- 
pleted. 


By ORA E. CHAPIN 


instances typical of its valiant ideals. 
When Case de Velasquez was inau- 
gurated in Madrid, Rotarians from Bor- 
deaux, France, as guests of the Madrid 
Rotary club, attended the ceremonies. 
That meeting served to strengthen the 
Franco-Spanish friendship which has 
already brought about the establish- 
ment of Bordeaux University—follow- 
ing a visit of leading men of Bordeaux 
to Spanish colleagues—and has also 
promoted harmonious settlement of in- 
ternational disputes and the furthering 
of commercial agreements. 

Another notable demonstration of the 
Rotary spirit occurred when honor stu- 
dents in grammar-schools and _ high- 
schools of Mexico were received as 
guests in the homes of San Antonio Ro- 
tarians as a reward for their good work. 
The pupils were tendered special theatre 
parties, dinners, and delightful pro- 
grams of entertain- 
ment. It will be long 
before these children 
forget the kindness of 
their United States 
friends. What a good 
foundation for under- 
standing between the 
two countries! 

Consider a third ex- 
ample. Five hundred 
Rotarians of the United 
States and Canada 
gathered a short time 


ago in a good-will meeting at 
William, Ont., Canada. 
greeting from many notables were 1 
chief among them being one from P 
mier Mackenzie King. “Rotarians 

to be warmly commended,” the Pre; 
said, “for the idealism which prompt 
them to place in the forefront of t} 
program the encouragement of what 
ever is calculated to advance the cau 
of world peace. That is an ideal w 
no small measure of sacrifice, to w! 
men of good-will everywhere can rea 
ily subscribe.” 


Message 


But probably the most. significant 


demonstrations of Rotary internatio: 
alism were the exchange visits of Cuba 
and Florida Rotarians, recently cor 
pleted. In August, the Rotarians of th 
Republic of Cuba were entertained 
Miami; in November, Florida’s Rota: 
delegation, 173 strong, returned the ca 
It is of this latter pilgrimage t} 
desire to speak in some detail. 

As our home shores faded from vii 
and our ships plowed the almost indig 
blue sea, an indescribable something 
gripped and thrilled this unofficia 
group of volunteers in the interest 
world fellowship and good-will. It « 
pletely broke down any possible smug 
ness, which is said to characterize thi 
American visitor to another country 
and made us all feel that we were about 


to enter on a mission, from which we 


were going to receive infinitely mor 


at | 
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Florida Rotarians are extended 
4 welcome by President Ma- 
chado at the Presidential Pal- 
we at Havana. Left to right 

Howard W. Selby, West Palm 
Reach, Florida, Governor, 
Phirty-ninth District; Gen- 
eral Gerardo Machado, Presi- 
dent of Cuba and member of 
Rotary Club of Havana; Luis 
Machado, President, Havana 
Club: Dr. Luis Pina, of Colon, 
Cuba, Governor, Twenty-fifth 

District. 


Angel L. Cuesta, 
member of the 
Rotary Club of 
Tampa, Florida, 
and founder of 
Rotary in Cuba. 


than we could possibly give our hosts. 
When the Cuban shore line appeared, 
somewhat before we could discern the 
opening from the sea into Havana har- 
bor, old Morro Castle on our left reared 
its age-old head, and presently behind 
it Cabana Fortress came into view. As 
the S. S. Cuba came near to the Arsenal 
Docks, all Havana seemed to be on shore 
waiting for our arrival, with a stormily 
affectionate welcome. On the deck the 
band played the Star-Spangled Banner 
and the Cuban National Anthem. 

A procession of automobiles was 
quickly formed and soon we found our- 
selves in the lobby of the Sevilla-Bilt- 
more hotel, where the arrangements, 
made by the Rotarians of Havana, were 
so complete that we did not even have 
to think of registering, but “pronto” 
found ourselves and our baggage in 
charming rooms. 

With hardly time to adjust ourselves 
to our new environment, we were called 
into the hotel lobby, and handed a pro- 
gram which called for immediate action. 
The entire group marched to Central 
Park, where in front of the great monu- 
ment to Apostle Marti, heroic leader of 
the Cuban revolution, the Hon. Miguel 
Mariano Gomez, Municipal Mayor of 
Havana, also member of the Havana 
Rotary Club, presented to District Gov- 
ernor Howard W. Selby, as representing 
the Florida delegation, an exquisitely 


inlaid case containing the Key to 
the city. Governor Selby, in turn, 
laid a great floral wreath in the 
form of a Rotary wheel at the base 
of Marti’s monument, in token of 
international fellowship and good 
will between the United States and 
Cuba. Led by Dr. Luis Machado, 
president of the Havana Rotary 
club, the great Florida delegation, now 
accompanied by practically the entire 
membership of the Havana club, were 
escorted to the new Capitol building of 
of the Republic. 


Days of Festivities 


S we emerged from the new Capi- 
tolio, as the Cubans call it, nature, 
apparently in league with our hosts, pre- 
sented a most gorgeously tinted tropical 
sunset. We marched back to our hotel 
in time to prepare for a dinner which 
was served in the roof garden of the 
Sevilla Biltmore hotel and which was, 
as were all the dinner functions that 
followed—remarkable for its quality, 
service, accompanying music, and the 
exquisite personal attentions paid us by 
our hosts. Vizconde de Casa Aguilar, of 
Madrid, Spain, a member of the Board 
of Directors of Rotary International, 
Dr. Luis Pina, district governor in Cuba 
for Rotary International, heading a 
large delegation from the several cities 
in Cuba which have Rotary clubs, and 
Dr. Luis Machado, that dynamic and 
cosmopolitan young man who presides 
over the Havana Rotary club, were all 
present. A dance and entertainment 
lasted until the early morning hours. 
The days that followed were filled 
with sight-seeing tours through the city 
of Havana; a visit to Centro Asturiano, 
one of the great clubs of Cuba, reported 
to have a membership of fifty thousand; 
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inspiring speeches by Dr. Rafael Mar 
tinez Ortiz, Secretary-of-State of Cuba, 
Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente, 
one time president of the League of Na 
tions, Vizconde de Casa Aguilar, repre 

senting Rotary International, Dr. Lu 

Twenty-fifth 


Pina, representing the 


District and 


} 


Howard Selby 


representing the Thirty-ninth 


Rotary 
Rotary 
District; luncheons, a swimming party, 
an automobile drive over the great Cen 
tral Highway of Cuba, and a tea 
dansant. 

On one of the tours we visited the 
venerable Columbus Cathedral, built | 
the Jesuits in 1704, called by many dif 
ferent names, trea 


possessing great 
ures of art, golden images, paintings, 


tapestries, marble altars, richly em 
broidered vestments, and some of the 
bones of the great Columbus, who, hav 
1492, 
thought he had discovered the mainland 
of North America. 

When the Rotarians of Cuba visited 
Gustavo Gutierrez, 


ing sighted Cuba on October 28, 


Miami in August, 
Professor of Law in the University of 
Havana, made an impressive presenta 
tion of a large and beautiful silk flag 
of Cuba to the American Rotarians. At 
the conclusion of the main banquet of 
this return visit of ours, John Orr, Past 
District Governor, Thirty-ninth District 
of Rotary International, in a most elo 
quent tribute to the symbolism of the 
national standards of Cuba and of the 
United States, presented a handsome 
national flag of the United States to 
the Rotary Club of Havana, as expres 
sive of the esteem in which that club is 
held by its international neighbor, the 
Rotary Club of Miami, Florida. 

As a culminating feature of the en- 
tire visit, from an international point 
of view, General Gerardo Machado, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“There Were Giants in 


Those Days” 


AFTER a man has passed the hey-day of child- 
A hood he does not often worship living heroes. 
He becomes acquainted with the inevitable mixture 
of evil and good in the human race and even when 
the evil is not immediately apparent he learns to 
postulate it as a sure ingredient of any character. 

So he falls back on the past. “There were giants 
in those days,” he says. Things were different then. 
Cromwellian hearts, souls like Lincoln and Lee— 
these are not to be found in the materialistic twenti- 
eth century. 

“What could we not do,” he cries, “with such 
leaders?” He feels like reiterating the words of 
Stephen Benét when he wrote of one of his heroes 


in “John Brown’s Body”: 


It doesn’t seem as if a cause could lose 


When it’s believed in by a man like that. 


To such folk the methods of recent biographers 
come with a shock. “Debunking” takes away their 
last shreds of faith in human heroism. All of the 
great and noble seem to have had feet of clay— 
just like the men of today. For the reader is in- 
forn.ed that George Washington gambled and swore, 
that Queen Victoria was dull and stodgy, that 
Goethe was woman-mad, that Stevenson’s ill health 
was largely his own fault, and that Chinese Gordon 
was a fanatic who could not do without his whisky. 
And he begins to wonder whether, after all, this evo- 
lution from the brute has progressed very far. 

The inference is natural, but unjust. For the de- 


bunkers are themselves in error. Caricature exag- 
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gerates some single fact until we remember nothin, 
else. Cadaverous Wilson, fat Taft, the pointed ; 
of Coolidge, the rakish cigar of Smith—these ; 
not the real men. If the hero has his whimsicalit 
and idiosyncrasies, even his weaknesses, there m; 
still be ample grandeur in him to worship—unles: 
we fix our myopic stare too strongly on the flaws 
Let us rather retain our Greathearts of the past 
and find them in the present by looking for the fin 
ness rather than the fault. 
as there were yesteryear—“modest, kindly, all 


There are giants toda 


affectioned, wise,” keeping their feet on the groun 
and their eyes on the stars, men who are, in truth, 
“wearing the white flower of a blameless life” or 
something startlingly near it. 

What shall we emphasize, the “debunking” opera- 
tion or the search for divinity in human mould: 
Both are in every man. In the giants of old we ma) 
find less ‘‘of blur and blot” than in the giants of 
today—until we know them. Then we find, in char- 
acter as in physical size, that men 5,000 years ago 
were much like men of the twentieth century. 

Does this mean we may have no heroes? Of 
course not. It means the heroic is always at hand. 
We found it in the past only because it was what ws 
were looking for. We may find it in the present it 
we follow the same method. 

Just around the corner is someone who bears bur- 
dens without flinching and never talks about 
Across the street is another who carries devastating 
sorrows with a smile. Next to us at a Rotar) 
luncheon may sit a man who is facing tremendous 
odds for the right. If we will consider the best in 
these men or the balance of their account we ma) 
have our heroes back again. 

Heroism consists not in perfection but in imper- 
fect creatures rising above themselves. It is not th: 
Francis Thompson who staggered the streets of 
London whom we admire but the Francis Thompson 
who wrote “The Hound of Heaven.” It is not th 
opium-deadened Coleridge but the Coleridge of “Th: 
Ancient Mariner,” not the dandified Disraeli but the 
man “with an empire in his brain,” not the unsuc- 
cessful Missouri tanner and inefficient President 
but the Grant of Vicksburg and Appomattox. Ther 
is heroism everywhere; there are giants today as 
tremendous and as thrilling as the giants we knew in 
our boyhood. We can always find them and cleave 


A 
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to them—if we have within ourselves enough of the 
big-framed and hero-hearted to know it when we see 


it in others. 


“What Doest Thou Here?” 


HE story of Elijah running away from re- 
f peters to a desert cave is old to all of us. 
Stirred by earthquake, wind, and fire, at last came 
the still, small voice, asking: “What doest thou here, 
Elijah?” 

Every Rotarian may well ask himself that ques- 
tion. Some are in Rotary for business reasons. 
Some like the fellowship of the luncheons. Others 
enjoy the talks that succeed them. A few hold a 
classification with the selfish desire of keeping some 
competitor out of it. Yet none of these is the true 
object of Rotary membership. 

“What doest thou here?” Let us take the query as 
a personal inquiry. Is Rotary to us merely a knife- 
and-fork club or a kindly buffer against an unfriend- 
Is it a profession of high ethics rather 
Is it an appeal to 


ly world? 
than a daily business practice? 
the boy in us for a letting down of the starched dig- 
nity of convention, trusting to the spirit of friend- 
ship to forgive any absurdity? 

If we are in Rotary for such reasons we have lost 
its real punch. We have been using it as a defence 
against a treadmill world rather than as a glorious 
offence against an ingrowing spirit. It was Mar- 
shal Foch who knew no other order than “Attaquez! 
attaquez!” To a desperate corps commander he said: 
“You say that you cannot hold on and that you can- 
not retreat, so the only thing left is to attack to- 
morrow morning!” 

So with us, Rotary standing still is not Rotary at 
all. Rotary running away from responsibility is a 
The question—‘What doest 
If the de- 
sire to serve is not uppermost in a Rotarian’s mind 
he is a burden to his club, no matter how proud his 
position or how honored his name. All the rest of 
Rotary is merely a means to this end. 


The Food Inspector 


S a missionary landed on a cannibal island he 

turned to his interpreter and asked: “Why 

does that big fellow eye me so curiously?” “That,” 
his interpreter replied, “is the food inspector!” 


hideous caricature. 
thou here?”’—is one for every member. 


> 
PAY 


EN 


As with cannibals, so with Rotarians 





except for 


the fact that in a Rotary club there are as man) 
food inspectors as there are members on the roster 
The contents and quality of the luncheon are as im 
portant a factor in the health of the organization as 
in the health of the individuals who comprise it. In 
fact, Prof. William Lyon Phelps, an enthusiasti 
New Haven Rotarian, insists that Rotary’s greatest 
problem is not types of service or classification or 
attendance but the luncheon menu. 
Not long ago an ardent, but very young, Rotary 
club was compelled to change its luncheon day one 
week from Thursday to Friday. The piece de re 
sistance of the meal was succulent sugar-cured ham. 
As the club was broadly inclusive of all races and 
religions it may be imagined that the luncheon was a 


good deal of a failure. 


We must remember that tastes differ. Luncheon 


presents a wide range of choice. Some men prefer 
crackers and milk; others demand four courses and 
feel cheated with three. It demands the patience 
of a Job and the cleverness of a trained diplomat to 
find a common denominator and satisfy everybody. 
What is worse, a small minority of chronic “crab- 
bers” can disrupt a whole club with their com- 


plaints. 


It is wise, therefore, to make the meals committee 
something far more active than happens to be the 
case in many clubs. Too often the committee con- 
sists of the hotel manager—who may have a dual 
and clashing motive in the service of a meal—and 
one or two inoffensive associates who do not fit else- 
where. It should in reality contain the club’s epi- 
cure, a representative dyspeptic, and some mar- 
ried man whose devotion to his wife is the talk of the 
town. For assuredly the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach and such a benedict can with 
advantage serve as a semi-official deputy of his 
superior half. 

Seriously, Rotary meals are primary ingredients 
Every club should see to it that the 
“food inspectors’’—that is, the entire membership 


of success. 


—greet the luncheons with expansive smiles and 
appetites even if the profit is written in red and the 
meals committee hovers at times within calling dis- 
tance of the home for disabled and overworked 
dietetians. 
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S. Gilbert, 
Wash., C 


Spokane, 
C., 160 yards. 
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Rotary’s Hole-in-One 











Wm. H 
den, 


122 yards. 
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Club 


Sixteen more 
Rotarians who 
have made the 





play that can 
never be surpas- 
sed and rarely 
equalled. Surely 
the gods of golf 
smiled upon 
them! 
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R. G. Strachan, F 
William, Ont., Car 
C. C., 150 yard 








. J. Richards, 
Savannah, Ga., 
Municipal. 














D. S. Seoffern, Niles, Mich., ra ~—~ 
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158 vds. 
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Making Friends With Munich 


Bavarian hospitality overflows in this most friendly of cities 


Frauenkirche, 
cathedral of the 
Archbishop, 
stands inthe 
center of the old 
town. near the 
new Rathaus. 


Tt 


T must be a 
thrilling experi- 
ence for a play- 
wright to see his 

brain children, crea- 

tures set down on 
paper, with ink in 
their veins, come to 
life in the flesh and 
blood reality of the 
tage. In a lesser 
measure, but none 
the less stimulating, 
it is an exciting 
thing to see an oft- 
discussed principle 
acted out in the 
warm, real medium 
of human beings. 

One of the most un- 

forgettable evenings 

I ever spent was a 

Thursday night in 

the Hofbrauhaus in 

Munich, where I saw 

the principle of the 

brotherhood of man 
applied with a gusto 
that lifted it out of 
the dusty files of the 
reformers into the 
bright atmosphere of vivid reality. 

I mention the fact that it was a 
Thursday night on purpose, in case you 
should want to witness the same sort 
of heartening sight yourself. On Thurs- 
days a military band adds to the regular, 
not inconsiderable attractions of the 
Hofbrau. The military band that Thurs- 
day night, I suspect, had not a little to 
do with the excitement. Music makes 
brothers of us all, particularly music 
with the verve of a German band and 
with the added stimulus of clear, foam- 
frothed Miinchen beer! 

We got to the Hofbrau a little before 
eight, and found the famous great hall, 
which is said to seat five thousand peo- 
ple, so crowded that it was difficult to 
find two places at the long wooden 
tables. At last we discovered two, how- 
ever, in the middle of the Saal and sat 
down amongst fifteen or twenty conviv- 
ials, gathered around their steins like 
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members of a big, hearty family. Most 
of our neighbors were Germans, and 
most of them wore the informal outdoor 
costume of the Bavarian 
hiker. Even two Americans, who had 
come from their studies in the Amer- 
ican Academy at Rome to hear the 
Nibelungenring, wore the abbreviated 
leather shorts and the horn-buttoned 
suede jackets, the slightly ludicrous- 
looking half socks, which reach from 
the ankle to a little above the calf of 
the leg, and the elaborately embroidered 
suspenders so characteristic of the 
neighborhood. You soon get used to this 
form of attire, but at first it is a bit 
startling. One time a friend of mine, 
arriving in a Bavarian town in the very 
early morning, finished his night’s sleep 
on a bench in the station. He was awak- 


inveterate 


ened by voices and 
laughter, and sat up 
ee a whole group 


men dressed like 


the supers in a 
musical comedy 
about Tyrol life. He 
thought he was still 


dreaming as he 
rubbed his eyes and 
gazed at the bobbed 
knee pants and the 
trick hats of the 
ensemble. But, he 
discovered, the cur 
ously attired troupe 
were merely some 
townsmen bent on 
scaling a few moun 
tain peaks before 
lunch. And _ they 
wear the same scen- 
ery when they p 
their beer in the 
Hofbraiuhaus at 
night. 

I do not know how 
the communal excite 
ment happened to 
get started the night 
we were there. Per 
haps it was the fair-haired young fellow 
at the end of our table who stimulated 
the cooperation of everyone else when 
he helped the boom of the band along 
with his fine bass voice. Perhaps it wa 
the smiling old gentleman at my left 
who, beating time with a fork, got us all 
to join in, even though at least four of 
us did not know the words and had 
never heard the music before that eve- 
ning. However it was, it happened. We 
all began to sing, and, following the old 
gentleman’s example, we joined hands 
and swung arms in time with the music. 
Then we jumped to our feet and made 
a sort of joyful Maypole dance of it 
around the table. Everyone, so far as 
the effect of the beer was concerned, was 
quite sober, but everyone was a little 
intoxicated by the comradely feeling of 
get-together which ran from person to 
person at the table as though it was an 


actualcurrent (Continued on page 324 
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of electric power. The music went 
faster and faster. The voices rose in 
robust unison. The old gentleman let 
go my hand and climbed to his chair, 
and all of us followed suit, even the 


grave doctor of philosophy opposite 
me, the American who had come from 
Rome to hear Wagner. I can’t explain 
it, but there was such good-feeling flow- 
ing about that table that not even the 
beer, rich brown and golden in the stone 
steins, was more tangible. It was not 
hilarity alone that bade us join hands 
and shout the music of age-old songs. 
It was that rarer thing, good comrade- 
ship of an international flavor. 

It is very easy to have a good time 
in Munich. You can run over to the 
Ausstellungs Park, as I did, one sunny 
afternoon, pottery 
and lighting fixtures, if you are so dis- 
posed. Or you can pay a mark for a 
lottery ticket and perhaps win enough 
to come back to Europe next year. Or 
you can climb the tower built in four 
weeks and look at Munich 
from its peak. After you have had your 
fill of wandering about the exhibits of 
economic buying and home furnishing, 
with its amusing posters showing the 
advantages of bringing up children on 
milk rather than on beer, you can go to 
the Marionette Theatre Paul 
Braun’s all but living dolls. I never saw 
such a remarkable performance, except 
perhaps Tony marionettes in 
“Ali Baba.” The theatre was a charm- 
ing little toy of a place, and the audience, 
squealing at the antics of the comic 
donkey, was adorable in any language. 
The supper afterwards, in the Haupt- 
restaurant, where even water was served 


and see modernist 


outspread 


and see 


Sarg’s 


in steins, was a miracle of savoriness. 
Another interesting thing I vividly 

Munich is the crowd 

front of the 


remember about 
that waited patiently in 
Rathaus a 

little 
eleven in the 


before 


morning, 
craning its 
collective 
neck at the 
ciock on the 
beautiful 
Gothie build- 
ing and stop- 
ping the traf- 
fic for about 
twenty min- 
utes. At the 
stroke of 
eleven the 
show began. 
The brightly 
enameled fig- 
ures. of the 
king and 
queen, sur- 
veying a 
tourney, 
waved their 
hands, nod- 


ded their heads, and indicated approval 
of the knights on horseback who, flour- 
ishing their lances, rode proudly by 
them. It was a fascinating perform- 
ance, and when it was over, the young- 
sters gathered in the street, and those 
who had brought the youngsters along 
for an excuse, watched the lower figures 
on the clock, boys in red and green, car- 
rying wreaths, winding in and out the 
mazes of a country dance. At eleven- 
fifteen the show was over—both shows I 
should say, because the audience was as 
amusing to observe, in its state of com- 
plete entrancement, as the jolly little 
figures on the clock. 


An Embarrassment of Riches 


F the day happens to be Tuesday, ob- 
I servers of the show who happen to be 
Rotarians will prepare next to attend 
the Rotary meeting. The Rotary club 
meets every Tuesday at 1:30 P.M. at the 
Walterspiel restaurant. Munich Rotari- 
ans have a hearty greeting for all visi- 
tors and their hospitality is unbounded; 
perhaps that is why Rotarians in the 
vicinity of Munich always make a spe- 
cial effort to get into the city for Rotary 
meetings. The president of the club is 
Generalkonsul Felix Sobotka, and the 
Secretary, Dr. Michael Schub, may also 
be found in the office of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

I wanted to find my way to the Glas- 
palast, the Munich Crystal Palace, where 
they hold a yearly exhibit of painting 
and sculpture, and I went up to the 
policeman who was directing the traffic, 
now that the Rathaus performance was 
over. Without answering me, he pointed 
to the white band on his sleeve, and 
shook his head. I was absolutely mysti- 
fied, but a kindly native came to the 
rescue and told me that white-banded 





The hofbriuhaus of Munich where great steins of famous Miinchen beer are served at the long 
wooden tables in the magnificent hall said to seat five thousand people. 
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policemen are not permitted to an 
questions. You must ask the othe; 
information, and leave the traffic ; 
men to the sole performance of 
arduous duties. By their whit: 
shall ye know them! 

I found the museums of Munic} 
an embarrassment of riches that 
termined to come back for a whol 
mer and not see anything else, Th, 
tional Museum, for instance, } 
wonderful collection of what is 
peasant art. There are hand-cary: 
hand-painted bedsteads and chests 
nificent wall cabinets and pretty 
cradles. They were none of them « 
as conscious works of art, howeve) 
these beautiful things, from th 
bottomed chairs to the 
sleighs, were made for use, and 
actually used in the homes of tl 
varian peasantry. It is a vivid 
tion of the creative power, th: 
artistic feeling of these sturdy p: 
that they could fashion things of 
lasting beauty. 

Of the other museums, I liked the ¢ 
Pinakothek the best. It has wond 
Rembrandts, one of them showing 
painter and his pale young wife. G 
and El Greco, Raphael and Titian 
four other reasons for liking it; and 
you are one of those persons who can ; 
easily excited about Rubens, look 
for your blood pressure here! After t! 
museum with the polysyllabie nam: 
had tea and ices in the Neue Bi 
Café, a lovely place with a garde: 
Hauser’s, which is indoors, is also e1 
joyable, and had a feminine orch 
led by a comely Dutch girl. As for « 
pleting the roster of Munich’s mus: 
you must see the gigantic scientifi 
hibits of the Deutsches Museum, w! 
has everything from meteorolog, 
ship-building, the New Pinakothek. 
Glyptoth: 
and the R 
denz Must 
which 
former 
palace. 


great pa 


was al] 
could mar 
in a we 
There ar 


dozen oth 
less outsta! 
ing but 
doubt as 
teresting 
their way. 
you want 
know ab 
them, dor 
forget not 
worry the } 
liceman wit! 
the whit 
$ armband! 
The thing I 
(Continue 
on p. 60) 
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Desperate and heroic measures were needed to hold intact this body of highly trained musicians 


The Rochester Crvic Orchestra 


A great musical institution created by the talking films 


OT so very long ago at a dis- 
trict conference held in 
Rochester, New York, at an 
afternoon session two of the 

high-school bands numbering some hun- 
dred and fifty players, were scheduled 
to give a half hour’s program, as a 
demonstration of the development of 
musie in the public schools. 

The conductor, a Rotarian by the way, 
preceding the rendition of the first num- 
ber which was more or less technical, 
stepped to the front of the platform and 
gave to the audience of fifteen hundred 
a rather vivid description of what the 
selection was all about. Of course, in 
an audience of that size and character 
there always has to be some “wag” who 
attempts to be “funny” in the hope of 
drawing a laugh; so one cropped up 
here, seated in the tenth or twelfth 
row, and right in the midst of the inter- 
pretation hollered out: “Say it over 
again, I don’t just understand you.” 

As quick as a flash, the conductor 
lowered his baton, looked in the direc- 
tion from which the voice came, and 
retorted: “I am sorry. I can only give 
you the interpretation of this number, 
but I cannot supply you with the intelli- 
gence to comprehend it.” 

Well, perhaps we are all (more or 
less) a bit hazy about the things we 
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hear in music. We may have an appre 
ciative ear and all that; we 
the rhythm swing, but 
many of us actually know 
listen to a selection, just what was in 
the mind of the writer, when for hours 
and hours he must have sat before a 
keyboard and worked out the theme t 
which we give but passing thought. 


may love 


and the how 


when we 


[he Coming of Sound Pictures 


F plans carry forward and develop 

as they promise to do, there is one 
American city where the generations 
ahead will have a fairly comprehensive 
knowledge of music in its broader 
sphere at least, not only as to what was 
in the mind of the composer, but just 
why certain brought 
into play more than others to bring out 
certain passages and produce certain 
effects, as well as something about the 


instruments are 


grouping and arrangement of the en 
sembles to produce a harmonious and 
balanced whole. 

Rochester is now in the midst of just 
such an experiment; one that has cost a 
great many dollars to be sure; as well 
as a great many hours of earnest sin- 
cere effort, but which, if it proves suc- 
-and its success even now seems 
toward 


cessful 


assured—will go a long way 


but develop an_ unde 
ppreciation of it. 

When the great Eastman Theater 
which is a part of the Eastman Scho: 
of Music of the of Rochester, 
was dedicated by 


Kodak king, “to the enrichment 
’ 


musical life” some five or six years ago, 


there was installed in it an orchestra of 
sixty-five which playe 


V pieces, 


afternoon and evening of the week i: 
connection with the showing of motion 


pictures. During the winter months, thi 


same orchestra was augmented to sym 


phonic size for a spe al series of Sym 


phony concert 
But, a year or agi 
pictures came along, crude a 
improving until 


if ras eve rywhere I roceeded to go 


nto the discard. If the public was to 
be attracted to the sh¢ wing of picture 

they wanted sound with them, even 
hough the sound wasn’t as musical a 
it might be. And the theaters that di 
not happen to have sound equipment, 


were quick to take second place to the 


ones that did have. 

So, eventually the Eastman 
unit passed under a long 
one of the great motion picture 
cates, who think they know what the 


term iease to 


yndi 





people want and give it to 
them, and it became perfectly 
obvious that an elaborate or- 
chestra not a part of 
such a setting. 

No 
Eastman. 
tion picture 
though he did make the bulk 
of their Great syndi- 
cates control that industry 
as they do others, and it was 
the 
splendid musical organization 
was to be kept intact, some 
heroic meas- 


was 


Mr. 
He was not a mo- 
even 


one could blame 


operator, 


film. 


easily apparent that if 


desperate and 
ures must prevail to save it. 
(As an this 
story, we might write in here 
that if the public had sensed 
happen, they 


aftermath to 


was to 
have arisen in 
and indignation, but as is in- 
variably the case, they “woke 
too late.) 

the mind of 
long associated 
Eastman School 
an idea to 


what 


would wrath 


up” entirely 

Then, out of 
Arthur See, 
with the 
of Music, 
set up the Eastman orchestra 


came 


as a civic institution, with 
some plan of cooperation by 
the general public that would instill 


not only an interest in it, but the incen- 
tive to enjoy it. And so it was suggested 
to raise a fund in Rochester by which 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra would be 
created, through a general solicitation 
of funds all over the city. 

In other words, a challenge went out 
to everyone: “You can have the Orches- 
tra, if you will do your share to keep 
it here.” Certain financial support from 
the city, from the school board and from 
the school of music was already avail- 
able, but if the orchestra was to stay, 
the public itself must agree to contrib- 


ute at least $60,000 a year. 


é 


Rotary Launches Campaign 
FT‘HE Rochester Rotary Club was 
| called in to head up a campaign to 
raise the sixty thousand dollars, at least 
to set up the machinery for such a cam- 
paign, and but two weeks were available 
to do the job, because of the expiring 
contracts of musicians, to whom over- 
tures were being made from other cities. 
So the Rotarians hastily set up a 
loosely-knit organization to raise this 
rioney. With little or no time for prepa- 
ration, they enlisted the cooperation of 
other civic groups, divided the entire 
community into districts, with an or- 
ganization in each, and in no time some 
eight hundred canvassers were ready to 
go on a hunt for funds. 

No given amounts were stipulated. 
This was not to be a campaign where a 
man was supposed to give a hundred 
dollars because it was known he could 
Rather, it was the 


afford to do so. 





Guy Fraser Harrison, Associate Conductor of 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra, and (above 
Eugene Goossens, Conductor. 


purpose to get everyone to give some- 
thing; hence the almost avalanche of 
nickels, dimes, quarters and dollars that 
fairly rolled in from some twenty-five 
thousand children in school, house- 
wives, employes in factories, and the 
like. Then when this avenue of ap- 
proach had been exhausted, another 
group was set up to make an intensive 
campaign among those who are always 
on the so-called “give list” for com- 
munity chests and other purposes, who 
up to this time had not been approached. 
Of course, the campaign was a success 
with several thousand dollars to spare, 
and thus did the Civic Orchestra become 
a reality. 

Now, what is the purpose of it, you 
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ask? And here comes thi 
teresting part of the stor, 
In the middle of Octo} 
the Civic Orchestra gav 
first concert. It was in 
auditorium of West H 
School, the audience being 
fifteen hundred student 
that institution, gathered 
the usual way for after 
assembly. On the day of 1 
first concert, there wa 
“hook-up” through the 
of radio equipment (al 
gift of Mr. Eastman) 
twenty-eight other schoo! 
the city and suburbs 
chial, public, high, and j 
high, as well as some of 
intermediate grades. In < 
one of these schools, th 
dents gathered at a di 
nated time, to listen t 
program of the Civie Orch 


cra. 
One of the world’s 1 
noted conductors, Eu 


Goossens of London, Englai 
brought over by Mr. East) 
especially to train the ( 
Orchestra, held the bat 
Each number was 
briefly by him before it was played. A 
in every school, it is said, the child 
sat and listened with rapt enthusia 
This was the first. The follow 
week, the Orchestra played in anoth 
high school; then in two of the Jur 
High’s where there are large asse? 
halls; then back to West high, and it 
to continue this rotation of sch 
throughout the school year, with M 
Guy Fraser Harrison, another not 
handling the bulk of 


desc Y) 


conductor, 
programs. 


The Weekly Radio Broadcast 


‘ACH Sunday afternoon, these sa 
four school buildings are opene: 

the general public, and the Orchest 
renders a two-hour program. To 
mote enthusiasm, a Citizens’ Commit 
is at work in each section of the city, | 
bring the populace out to these « 
certs which are, primarily, for the | 
ents of students and the public at lar: 
Four such concerts have already b 
held to large and appreciative au 
ences, and they too, will be contir 
throughout the winter. 

Then on Wednesday evening at 10 
of each week, the Civic Orchestra 
broadcasted over the local radio stat 
WHAM. This program goes out ov 
the so-called “Blue Network” with a 
hook-up of thirty-four stations stretc! 
ing from Maine to California, the : 
chestral program being interspersed 
with vocal numbers by students fr: 
the School of Music. 

The writer has been deeply interest 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The topic below was prescribed by the Aims 
and Objects Committee for presentation at 
Rotary clubs during the year just past. The 
article now being published was selected from 
among many addresses submitted because of 
its simplicity, sincerity, and originality. It 
offers a clear exposition of the meaning of 
Rotary to one individual, and while Rotary 
may mean something entirely different to each 
of us, however, a frank statement such as the 
one presented herewith helps in formulating 
our own ideas on Rotary. 











What Rotary Means to Me 


—is a greal deal more than fellowship and new business opportunities 


HE subject assigned to me to- 

day probably seemed to the 

assignors a very simple one, 

just as it did to me when I 
first heard of it early last month, but as 
the time drew near for the preparation 
of this talk, the task grew to gigantic 
proportions, as my ability to perform 
shrunk until I was wont to say a dozen 
words and sit down. 

The one who originated that subject, 
I believe, really meant to ask “What 
Does Rotary Mean to You” so that he 
could compare the answer with his own 
thoughts upon the subject and ascertain 
wherein the one questioned was defi- 
cient. 

Upon such a premise I am going to 
make a feeble attempt to make answer 
to what I consider the question of all of 
you. First, have you the right to ask 
me such a question? Have you the right 
to ask me “What Does Your Religion 
Mean to You.” While you may have the 
right to propound such an embarrassing 
question, yet, on second thought I do 
not believe that any of you would ask 
such a question of any man. Now, if 
I am honest with you and myself as 
well and am willing to lay bare my 
innermost thoughts upon such a per- 
sonal subject, will you be just as frank 
and outspoken and tell me “What 
Rotary Means to You.” 

Really I think this subject one that 
should only be discussed with one’s con- 
science, and not blatantly expounded 
from the speaker’s rostrum of any serv- 
ice club, because if membership in any 
organization not formed for the purpose 
of material gain, holds one to its tenets 
with fetters of steel, then it has some- 
thing akin to the spiritual side of our 
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doubtless you will agree. 


start and 


beings, as 
Another thing 
try to get down to the hardpan is do 
you wish to know what Rotary has 
meant to this individual, means right 
now at this moment, or will mean in 
the future? Possibly the best way to 
dispose of that would be to scramble the 


before we 


three tenses and serve in one dish. 

I take it this is to be more or less of 
a confession, frank and free before a 
sympathetic audience, one that will tune 
in with the spirit of the speaker and 
the occasion with a charitable attitude 
toward his obvious shortcomings. 


The Small-Town Picture 


ET us first try to draw the back- 
ground to the picture, that hazy 
combination of colors before the subject 
takes the definite form of the artist’s 
conception of his subject. The mind is 
able to visualize the small village, or 
town, if you please, with the pettiness, 
the jealousies, the factions and cliques, 
and what-not which the average citizen 
is prone to attribute to such communi- 
ties throughout the nation. This small 
community, or unit of our national life, 
is no better nor no worse than the aver- 
age run. Now into the picture, or rather 
the background, because the picture is 
not complete as yet, let us sketch in 
briefly the business men of that com- 
munity, which form a rather consid- 
erable portion of its population and try 
to mould in their various designs the 
business life upon which their livelihood 
is dependent. If our picture is to be a 
masterpiece you will recognize more 
jealousies, backbiting, and general sus- 


picion which has characterized the 


business life of every community, large 
and small, but more especially the 
small. The one outstanding feature of 
the picture is that it is supposed to be 
just a little different from any othe: 
community of like size in mental and 
spiritual development, and that in this 
community certain things are tabooed, 
while others are outstanding. 

Now, my friends come just a little 
closer to the artist’s easel, and you will 
notice in the group a man that is not 
a great deal different from the others, 
but as the time is not available to point 
out the characteristics of all of the 
twenty to thirty figures, we will take 
just one for a closer examination. 

This man is neither very 
is he very old; he has spent the greater 


young nor 


part of his boyhood and manhood in 
this community; is a printer by trade; 
a banker by reason of ill health, after 
limited experience, from 
which he drifted into local politics and 


became a county officer, and being some 


newspaper 


what ambitious to accumulate the re 
wards of the world in the form of com- 
petence, devotes considerable time to an 
insurance business. 

By noting the details of the picture 
just a little closer it will be seen that 
the subject under discussion is a cripple, 
and so not being able to partake of the 
usual physical exercises or sports of hi 
fellow-men, he has to expend his surplus 
energy in reading and intellectual pur 
suits. Like his contemporaries in the 


} 


life of the community he is a man of a 
family, and while there are rumors that 
he is a confirmed crank, yet he is paid 
the usual respect, after allowing for 
shortcomings, as is usually due such a 
man. We may well suspect that the 





individual on account of the lack of a 
college education, broadened by travel 
later and in brushing up 
against the world in general, is getting 
rather deeply mired in a rut, there to 
remain for the rest of his days. And to 
even just an ordinary mind such a con- 
dition is one to be deplored. Thus the 
artist puts a touch of sadness into what 
he thinks is a masterpiece that should 
be exhibited in a prominent place in 
the salon. 

Now, if the audience will draw a 
charitable veil over the picture that was 
painted about seven years ago, and with 
the mind’s eye span those years year 
by year with the speaker before you, it 
may be you will perceive the picture, 


experience 


while not changed in its main essentials, 
has been mellowed with time, and hav- 
ing had the genius of Rotary do the 
retouching. 

Just how this alteration 
the seed of Rotary germinated in the 
mind of the man in question has not 
does 


started, or 


been definitely determined, but it 
appear from available records that he 
first read of Rotary in a Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, newspaper where the doings of 
Rotary Club No. 100 of that city were 
chronicled weekly, and inter- 
ested in the organization, though not 
really knowing what it was all about. 
And perhaps to this very day he does 
not know what it is all about, but he 
believes that it has brought something 
into his life that tends to make the 
soul more serene. Then a club was 
organized in a nearby town, and being 
duly impressed by the of the 
press, asked the privilege of joining, 
promising at fifty cent at- 
tendance by a journey every fortnight 
of some sixty-odd miles by either rail 
or automobile. He was informed that 
such membership could not be counte- 
nanced, the territory from which mem- 
bership in such an organization was 
drawn being limited to a narrow sphere. 
But his desires were not thwarted, but 
rather fulfilled by the organization in 
his very little town of a like club, and 
fulfilled his fondest dreams, 


became 


power 


least per 


beyond 


and even given the privilege of presid- 
ing for the first year over its destinies. 
Then came a trip to a Rotary Inter- 
national Convention and a vision of 
world-wide Rotary. Later on other hon- 
ors were to come to this man having to 
do with Rotary activities. 

From this moment and for but a very 
few minutes, the man in the picture is 
going to be right-up-to-the-minute and 
speak out as a talking picture. 


The Rotary Pearl of Great Price 


OTARY, the humblest part that can 

be played upon the stage of its or- 
ganization, pulls a man out of a rut and 
gives him a more intimate contact with 
his neighbors whom he meets every day, 
but did not know before. So I frankly 
say to you that Rotary has brought me 
out of a deep rut and made life more 
worth living. The fellowship of you 
men and those who have heretofore oc- 
cupied your classifications, means a 
great deal to me, and let me say right 
here, not in a material way, either, that 
if perchance my business may be a little 
more prosperous during the past seven 
years, I can not by any stretch of the 
imagination, attribute it to Rotary from 
a selfish or trade-with-one-another idea, 
but to the fact that Rotary has given 
me a broader and deeper vision of the 
responsibilities of representing my craft 
to the end that the ideals of Rotary are 
served. I have through the contacts 
made at the weekly gatherings come to 
know you better, to more fully appreci- 
ate your worthy qualities as men, citi- 
zens and business men and also to be 
more charitable in weighing your defi- 
ciencies and thereby being able to the 
better render in my own mind the jus- 
tice of thought toward all of you. From 
you I have learned much, not only in 
business methods, but in the broader 
duties of citizenship, and community 
responsibilities. One of the greatest 
things in Rotary is to be able to form 
acquaintanceships, which occasionally 
ripen into deep friendships, with men 
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from whom I do not need to or jn}, 
to ask a favor or to do business 
me, knowing full well that if Rota 


wand has touched him, he wil] 


the same frame of mind. 
As a member of the human fam 
am more or less gregarious, and so a 
ciation with other humans is nece 
to one’s well being, and I can not 
ceive of more ideal situations for 
expression of that side of humay 
ture, than membership in Rotary. 
to me means much, and just the 
each week away from your bus 
worries is worth the price of Rotary 
the efforts necessary to retain mem 
ship. The good fellowship, singing, 
joking furnish the necessary condi: 
to make the solid and educational 
of the average program palatable. | 


not 


one of these 


individuals 


that 


lieve the human race is to be ref< 
over night, or that Rotary may 
accomplish its Sixth Object, yet o1 
other hand I do believe the worl 
getting a little better as time goes 
and if I can join with other men 


Rotary club to make our lives an 


De 


cially business lives, a little smoot} 
as we are living by the way, then I a 
satisfied that Rotary means somethin; 


worth-while to me. 


There is but little more that I mig 
add to try to convey “What Rota 
Means to Me,” and you should by t! 
time realize the same as I have 
Rotary is one of the things in life t! 
just cannot be defined so as to giv: 
satisfactory explanation to all persons 
I simply cannot put my innermost { 


ings toward Rotary into type. 


Now should I be so fortunate a 
have had your approval during the ti: 


since December, 19 


99 


mks 


up until this dat 


with reference to my conduct towa 
this organization of which you are me! 
bers, my conduct within its ranks, a’ 
allowing for the frailties of hun 


without an unnecessary number of 1 
ervations, then you have had the qu 
tion of “What Rotary Means to M 
answered to the best of my ability. 
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Victory 


HE minimum of criticism voice 


Of him with whom you can not quite agree; 


And if he wins, acclaim him and rejoice. 


Thus over self you win a victory. 





—CHARLES HORACE MEIERS. 
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Again Esperanto 


litor, THE ROTARIAN 


I have noticed on page 6 of the September 


iber of THI 


ize difficulty at the international conven- 


s. This is, of course, an old trouble found 


1any conventions where people of various 
guages take part. 


The suggestions there mentioned might work 
} 


it they seem pretty cumbersome and the ad- 


esses would have to be in shape some time 
e the meetings. 


e1O 


[ have seen Esperanto mentioned in THE Ro- 


\RIAN, and suggest it as a way out of the 


I have been an Esperantist for many 


Doubtless 


fficulty 
ears, but I 
ire familiar with the main 


trust a reasonable one. 


features of this 


ternational auxiliary language (would gladly 


give details if you desire), so I will suggest a 


ssible program 


1. To advertise the language, from now 


yn, stating it will be used to some extent, 


is an entering wedge, in the next conven- 


tion, probably in a few important short 
iddresses 

2. To begin using Esperanto in THE Ro- 
TARIAN, and other Rotary magazines, encour- 
aging Rotarians to learn and use it. Starting 
with very short items and articles. 

3. To use Esperanto some in the menus, 
notice cards, directions to delegates at the 


convention. 


Of course, progress will be slow, but every 
use of Esperanto will save time and prepare the 
way for more. Esperanto can be learned fairly 


well in three to six three 


work a week. 


months, with say 


hours This language is very easy 
for the nations of the Latin group of languages, 
which includes not only France, and the South 
of Europe, but all of South America. It is also 
As for Asia, 
is far the easiest European language for them 


easy for English speaking peoples 
learn and already it is being taught in the 
schools in Japan. Like technical French, the more 


difficult vocabulary of Esperanto comes from 
Latin, and is easy for most of the Germanic or 


Latin groups. 
I have tried to make this a very brief argu- 
ent. Would be glad to 


inswer any questions I can. 


enlarge upon it or 


Yours for more facility in putting over inter- 
itional meetings. 


Henry M. ALLEN 


Auburn, N. Y. 


i lal ; 
P. S. Eventually, Esperanto—why not now 
( 


nversational Esperanto is easy. A short course 


Esperanto could easily be given in Tut 


ROTARIAN—say 10 lessons. 


‘ 
\ ole 


Are readers of THE ROTARIAN interested 
im Esperanto to the extent that they would lik: 


, 
have ten lessons, one each month?—FEditor. 


Our Open forum 


RoraRIAN the article upon the 
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These columns are open to read- sfraid 

ers of the magazine for discus- || inization that " 
sions of questions affecting || 
Rotary policy or procedure, of 1| 
local or international import. A_ || endea 
meeting of minds across the || : 
table 
many problems, corrected many 


These 


columns are intended to fulfill || 


conference has solved 


Inter national 


{n Experiment in ] 


Fellou ship 


the same function, and will be | Editor, Tur RoTar 


|| thoughtless — practices. 




















|| helpful to the extent that club | Fi shi Will Mor \ 
| officials and members enter into oe mate ; a 
nat t i t t 
| frank discussion. Contributions sii icc ake 
| are welcomed, but should be as lowship. Our regular me \ 
brief as possible. ‘ bs ie ' 
| ( ni i ture 
t t ( t 
iia aa ” : - } i t i \ { ie { 
Why Be Ashamed of Profit? eigs ong ses tae Se ee 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN 
[he many articles which have appeared in the Conference d 
Open Forum have been read with consider ible t , ire Rota Lit et 1 « ext 
enlightenment in some instances and deep appre the area of I ; ' 
ciation in others. By consistently reading the liates ft Rotarians « their return 
articles, ‘‘He profits most who serves best,” I erence energy that seems t , 
have come to the conclusion that view-points on vith the square of the dist travelled P 
this subject are as different as the many indi the va f the tho The Eps« Rota 
viduals who go to make up the Rotary Club Club, however, while pr ed and even hop 
If all of those who are opposed to the word to be told it is in error, believes it has discovered 
Profit could but realize that a frank earnest nother ethod of approach the ractical 
ness is the key-stone to success they would not problem of extending fellowship, one of thos 
resent the word Profit. Profit has never hurt any simple ideas, like the discove f the dri 
one unless abused, and the friendship and fellow ve f steam. that can be : ; ly effec 
st ip of the Rotary Club places a safe-guard upon 
the abuse of Profit. Profit is a necessary element Dleste Bt ; , al af 
in any undertaking, as nothing in the history « ae veteede ee tr Bels 
civilization has ever succeeded without eithe : - personal ae Stig, scesiané: Ghia 
monetary profit, intellectual or spiritual pro , ;' e's ad 
and I would by far rather be affiliated with an F me -: deial 
organization which pays the proper tribute to bassadors of Belgian Rot to Er 7 
profit than to be a worker in an organizat SSIS <e ie ti a dena fas 
which denounces Profit, but at the same time the tu nee’ Pre t B 
membership is composed of tl who are P the , I 
bers for no other reas than it it g eern — R , ‘ 
to pront In othe 1 et ( e out \ ed ‘ ric I 
open ind frankly a tt t I th € } P } ell a 
worth and a proper é t ‘ t Rot 
If all of those who h é ced \ . . 
would come clea t emselve the « Host P al pe 
\ 1 they would have rest ent towa ' ; Phere 
idopted mot 
The law eservat ll als t ’ 
d nate and in order t f ¢ The difference f é 
orga ti t é st ere t 77 i ele ¢ i ( the i ¢ 
‘ yreservati either etary, intellect ld arrangement é " tuate t 
spl al tt tion ca tly be called t the ¢ ¢ nd t t 
Profit As | g as the Rotary Club is doing its r Icons the ¢ f ir Ve 








de the real thing, with no hint of 
, and no shad ‘ r aking 
ring from the see of Rotary 

ea this int grows it genuine friend- 

hi 1 she 1 it be P wide ead Ro- 
tar practice | tand a i é definite 





Avain, an arr eme ( ' es it 
le to unde ike onl r is 
( ited to the t tes of the may 
hither and thithe is they ae ee from 
est { he The t ct 
t t ate t ect 
Obse ( t I lic oO 
Rot ma t r e ar 
en operat s k ré 
i t t é 
ery t | t t 
But we 1 t eal é h 
hicl on the i ¢ ( ( 
Bel in rug t | i ] h 
ith and ca aderie, hithe i t 
I ri tent. Grace ! tne est Bb sh 
Director Albert Hickli of I R ( Alr 
n of District 14, President Holt of Sutton and 
epresentatives of other neighb g clubs, the 
meeting was t il, we venture t f Eng 
lish Rotary at its best. In a specia decorated 
room, after an excellent lunch, En hmen were 
inspired by the spirit of Rotary and the presence 
of our Belgian friends to make speeches and 
propose toasts not only in their own language 
but in an astonishing steam-hammer French, 
which, marvellous to relate, could not conceal 
the spontaneity of their goodwill. And when 
Rotarian Laliére read an elegant discourse in 
English, expressing with delightful courtesy and 


happiness of himself and Ro- 


jiterary skill the 
tarian Jeunehomme in.receiving such a welcome 


as proxies for Belgian Rotary and the Belgian 


nation, the eagerness of the Englishmen’s appre- 
ciation was unrestrained, rising to wild enthu 
asm when Rotarian Jeunehomme concluded a 


felicitous speech in French with a vigorous Eng- 


lish “Thank you A Rotary Wheel, carved in 
oak by a member of the Epsom club, was carried 
ick to Namur, bearing the inscriptio fu bon 
uvenir de la visite des Rotarians de Namur au 


rcle d’Epsom, and President Bond expressed 
the hope that this symbol of fellowship would 
be displayed at the regular luncheons of the 


Namur club, 


Finally, from the Epsom 


point of view of the 
club, the visit of these Belgian friends was both 
Not 


sive exhibition of the power 


Albert Hickling 


a delightful experience and an inspiration 
only was it an impre 
of Rotary ideals for, as Director 
effect of such 


remarked at the luncheon, the 


gatherings on world peace was beyond calcula- 
tion. But all Epsom members fell captive to the 
charm and culture of their guests and most have 
decided that a visit to Namur in the near future 
is a necessity. Epsom Rotarians now know that 


there is something in this international friend- 
ship idea, and are more than ready to support 
Rotarian Barrett in any 


President Bond and 


other schemes they may evolve for its further- 
ance. 

So far as we know the idea is a new one, and 
anyway, we commend it to Rotarians the world 
over. 

F. I 


Correspondent for Tut 


CLARK 
ROTARIAN. 


Epsom, England 


Mischief-Making Maps 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

number of THe Rotarian has 
home. In it I with 
special interest the penetrating article of Doctor 
Rights of Nations,’ the 


thought-and-tear-provoking Letter 


The current 
just arrived in our note 
Morgan on “The 


Rotarian’s 


to Himself,’”” and—on the cover—a map of all 
the world which is invited to flock to Rotary 
International in Chicago next June. This map 


is after the sixteenth-century “Mercator Projec- 





tion style in eridians cross the 
irallels of latit it angles, thus spread- 
ing out the lands like a fan towards the pole 


(I note, by the way, the same kind of map in 


a full-page advertisement of International 


Schools in the last issue of Time. 


This mode of depicting the surface of our 


globe is said to be a great aid to navigation, but 
I venture to suggest that it is no aid to cordial 
international relations unless our aim is friendly 
intercourse with polar bears. 

Please take a second look on this Mercator- 
Rotary map at the countries to the north and 
south of the United States—Greenland and Mex- 
ico, for example According to official surveys 
Mexico has 767,198 square miles, while estimates 
surveyed territory 


of Greenland’s incompletely 


vary from 512,000 to 825,000 square miles. Yet 
on the map Greenland shows at least ten times 
Or, look at Alaska. It is 
but while it looks 


several times as large as Mexico it is in reality 


as large as Mexico. 


big—twice as big as Texas 


about three-quarters the size of that country. 
Peoples are extremely jealous of their “place 
in the sun” as reflected in the attitude (and the 
maps) of other peoples. And aren't we endeav- 
oring to invite the Mexicans most cordially to 
Rotary International? And do we not at all times 
earnestly desire to build up friendly relations 
with the whole of Latin-America? 
for us to keep in mind that all the Latin-Ameri- 


Argentina and 


Then it is best 


can countries (excluding half of 
of Chile) are situated in or close to the tropics, 
ind on this account are subject to this apparent 


dwarfing of their territorial extent. Even our 


own South (U. S.) suffers in a measure in com- 
with our North. I 
off-hand, that the peninsula of Flor- 
Michigan 


parison fancy few persons 
would say, 
ida is larger than both peninsulas of 
or that 


size of Maine. 


Louisiana is one-and-a-half times the 

Mercator projections do the same thing, of 
course, to the Eastern Hemisphere. Europe shud- 
ders, seeing the huge Russian Bear reaching out 
Big? 


makes 


to embrace the world in its far-flung paws. 
Yes. But not half so big as Mercator 
out. (Do the alarmists, I wonder, make Mer- 
cator projections of Communism to suit?) 

Most of the already explored world is in the 
Northern Hemisphere. However, we must be pre- 
pared to see “Marie Byrd Land” fill the Southern 
horizon as Greenland does the North. If Com- 
mander Byrd, on his northern expedition, had 
chanced to locate an island one-mile square pre- 
cisely at the pole, I suppose that on an ortho- 
dox Mercator map it would be entitled to extend 
clear across the flattened-out circumference of 
the earth. 

However, the especially significant fact for 
us to note is, that everything on such a map 
conspires to belittle Mexico and the other Latin- 
American countries actual geographical 
size and present or potential world importance 
it is the principle and policy of Rotary fully to 
recognize. ° 

Yet. I -wonder- how many realize that South 


whose 
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America is two-and-a-half times as large 
United That 
than all our forty-eight 


States? Brazil is a tr 


Commonwealt 
together? That Cuba, 730 miles long 
than Newfoundland or Ohio? That « 


Nicaragua”’ is just four square miles 
our proud “Empire State.” 


But it is our next-door neighbor to the 
Mexico—so overshadowed by those 
boreal exaggerations of Upper Canada a 
land—that we ought to be particular); 
about. We are friends with Canada. \\ 
likewise to be friends with Mexico. Ti 
we sent Mr. Morrow and Colonel Li: 
Will 


of grace and that justly-famed Spanish 


Rogers down there. It might t 
for Mexico to be friends with us at 
we have bereft her of the greater 

Nevertheless, do 


original territory. 


how great Mexico still is? 
Last summer I attended a Semina 
Relations 


U. S. auspices in Mexico City. We 


tural with Latin-America hx 
nar slowly gathered some realization of M 
size as we traveled for two days and 


from the Rio Grande to Mexico City, 


v2] 


from the southern limits of that great 
Mexico is as big as everything in the 
States east of the Mississippi and sout! 
Great Lakes. Even that somewhat insig 
looking thumb of Mexico, Yucatan, hid 


lost cities which Colonel and Mrs. | 
have just been flying over, is as big as De 


and Holland and Delaware together—on 


te 


And we're living on a globe, begging Mr { 
liva’s pardon! 
Curiously enough, as it seems to me, M« 
was accused of heresy and his Atlas 
the Index Expurgatorius because it was 
that he depicted the world as round. The 
dox representation of that period was a 
cular disk surrounded by ramparts conf 
seas. It must be admitted that Mercat 
bore no more resemblance to this than 
earth as depicted on a globe or upor 


which does its best at the admittedly im, 





task of delineating the surface of a 
a plane. Perhaps Einstein could make a 
of it. For certainly there was never 
classical violation of “relativity” than ha 
vertently crept out of the sixteenth century 
the covers of a great world-unifying or: 
today. 

Globes, together with maps which pres« 
far as humanly possible the actual global 
tions of the several national territories 
my opinion more important in internation 
cation than the much-discussed “global t 


question in international disarmament. \ 


wonder, do we continue to display these 


torial misrepresentations on the walls 


schools, which is infinitely worse than 01 
Let the cartogr 


cart these naughtical monstrosities to the 


covers of our magazines? 


mage sale where needy sailors may buy 
cheap. Perhaps—so persistent is the image « 
thing long seen—you and I may never be 
wholly to exorcise these internationally 
chievous misconceptions from our minds 


can we not prevent them ever entering the ! 






of our children? 






CAROLINE BarRTLETT CRA 





Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Para Nuestros Lectores de Habla Espanola 
(For Qur Spanish-Speaking Readers 
EF Rotari 
Por el Rotario Don AGUSTIN TURNER 
ERNARD SHAW en el mundo de } 
dice que no se puede influye tanto que mientras 
ensenar a nadie mas tenemos mas quert 
ida, y que el hombre tiene tener. Siempre queré 
ie aprender todo por si a otra parte y hacer " 
lo. Yo, después de largos cosa; el Rotario no apret 
fos de experiencia entre lunca asi a ser un verd: 
s jévenes creo que es asi dero Rotario. El Rotario r 
debe dejarse dominar 


he llegado a la conviccion 
que la mejor manera de 
un joven es 
un ambiente 


ensenar a 


dearle con 
donde él pueda llegar a lo 
» debe ser. 


Es por esta misma razon 

el Rotary ha elegido el 
mejor 
a sus 


como la 
ensenar 


lImuerzo 

anera de 
asociados el verdadero espi- 
ritu Rotario. Lo principal 
en el Rotary es la amistad y 
hay ambiente mejor que 

el almuerzo del Rotary para 
Pero, para formar 
amigos el Rotario tiene que 


isistir con constancia; su 
mpromiso con el Rotary el 
dia Jueves tiene que ser 
nquebrantable. No 
nada el Rotario si asiste una 
z y después deja de asistir 
s, tres y cuatro veces. Es 
que Regla- 
mentos del Rotary dicen que 
ada Rotario tiene que tener 
60°: de asistencia; y que si 
in Rotario falta cuatro 
veces sin excusa, como en- 
fermedad o ausencia de la 
ciudad, pierde automaticamente su clasi- 
ficacion y deja de ser Rotario. 
Nuestro lema “Dar de si 
pensar en si” es la meta a la cual el 
Rotario desea llegar por los medios que 
su club le proporciona para ayudarle a 
del egoismo, valorizar 
talentos, fijar la meta de su vida de 
servicio a su comunidad, a su patria y a 
la humanidad. Si el Rotario no 
aimuerza con sus colegas porque quiere 
almorzar con un amigo o en su casa, 
entonces él solamente satisface 
propios deseos, y pronto llega a ser 
esclavo de ellos y a perder su utilidad en 
el Club, y tambien en la comunidad 
donde vive. Los deseos de un hombre 
pueden exijirle tanto que para satis- 
‘acerlos tiene que hacer muchas veces 


gana 


r esto los 


Dr. 


Flo-ida 


antes de 


alejarse sus 


sus 


Antonio Sanchez de 
oradores en la reunién especial celebrada en el 
Club” de La Habana, en honor de los Rotarios de los clubs de | 
que 


Bustamante, uno de los 


Noviembre ppdo. al 


Vease pagina 42 


visitaron en 
La Habana 


lo que no quiere hacer. Entonces se hace 
dificil para el Rotario “Dar de si antes 
de pensar en si.” 

Tenemos hoy 
ahorrar trabajo y para aumentar la pro- 


dia maquinas para 


duccion de muchas cosas que necesi- 


tamos. 
cultivar 


Nosotros debemos tener tiempo 


para las amistades, para al- 


morzar con nuestros colegas Rotarios 
una vez por la semana, o si no es posible 
asistir a la reunion, tener tiempo para 
enviar una tarjeta de excusa, llamar 
por teléfono al Secretario o pedir que 
alguien en la oficina llame a un Rotario 
amigo para excusarle. Pero sucede que 
con las maquinas estamos mas ocupados 
sentimos fatigados, 
nerviosos y El deseo de 


tener muchas cosas esta tan arraigado 


que nunca y nos 


descontentos. 


‘Vedado 





distinguidos 


Tenn 


que lo es cualquiera persona 


Is 


sus muchas actividades, sir 


utilizarlas como 


tunidad 


La vida Rotaria no de 


consistir en la abundan 
de las cosas material 


que, en una concier 


limpia, una alma pur 


corazon lleno de amor par 
la humanidad, obediencia 
un ideal, patriotismo } 
y una cooperacion sinc 
para un mundo de paz 


ty 


El comercio y la indu 
se han hecho para ser\ 
patron, servir a los empl 
dos, a la comunidad, a 
patria, y al mundo ent 
Es dificil legi slar este se? 
icio. El] Rotary debe enton 
ocuparse en 
comercio y la industria 


tal manera que el pat 


los emplead¢ s y todos ¢ 
general puedan estar seg 
ros de su prosperidad 

sus entradas y de lo q 


que ne 


. realmente necesitan pat 
Rotary Club de ‘ 
vivir y servirse bien a 
mismos y a los dema 
El Rotary debe hacer todo lo posib 
para vivificar el desinteres y a 
hacer posible un cambio, para 
los hombres se hagan amigos y he 
mano Para el Rotario el amigo 
hermano no es de una religion, cla 
raza, o nacionalidad determinada, sin 


una opo! 


para hacer el bier 


cesita de su ayuda. Don Vicente Gallet 


dice que un veinte echado a un pobr 
puede comprar pan para hoy, pe! 
manana estara en el mismo sitio p 


diendo otro 


pobre 


tia que pueden hacerle cambiar su vid: 


y volverlo 


necesita es el 


veinte. La caridad que 


amor y la simp: 


util. Nuestros hospital 
valen mucho, porque Rotarios dan de 
de si mismos desinteresada 


tiempo 


mente 


wu 


y 


a 


los sufren. Los doctor 


que 


i 
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sirven no con la receta que se despacha 
en la botica, sino con su consejo y su 
simpatia que daran al enfermo animo 
y esperanza. Las escuelas tienen valor 
solamente cuando hay un maestro que 
encierra los ideales mas altos de la vida 
Nosotros 
verdaderos 


mismo. podemos 
aprender a_ ser Rotarios 
eligiendo un puesto de responsabilidad en 
el servicio voluntario de una escuela. 
He propuesto al Comité de la Semana del 
Nino que todas las escuelas de Val- 
paraiso y Vina del Mar sean divididas 
entre los Rotarios, cada Rotario tomando 


en si 


una escuela que él visitaria frecuente- 





mente para cooperar en la obra de ella, 
como esta haciendo Don Adolfo en una 
escuela en Recreo, donde él ha instalado 
una cancha de Basket Ball y Volley Ball 
y proporcionado los utiles para los 
juegos, o que elijan otra Institucion, 
como lo han hecho Don Carlos An- 
donaegui y Don Tomas, con el Hogar de 
Ninos Arturo Prat. 

Los que necesitan nuestra ayuda se 
encuentran en todas partes, donde- 
quiera que vayamos, de manera que el 
Rotario puede facilmente elejir en que 
prestar su mejor servicio. Es facil pasar 
la vida sin ver las innumerables opor- 
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tunidades para servir por estar ; 
rados en nuestro propio egoismo. | 
buenos rotarios debemos hacernos y, 
deros amigos, los almuerzos son 
celente medio para cultivar esta a) 
pero no solo debemos ser amig 
nuestros colegas sind que de 
aquellos con quienes tenemos con! 
y asi no solamente dar de n 
antes de pensar en nosotros, sin 
con nuestro ejemplo ensenar a ot 
hacer lo mismo, a buscar y desa) 
los verdaderos sentimientos y valor 
la vida en nuestros semejantes 
favorecidos. 


Actividades en los Distritos 


La Visita a la Habana de los 
Rotarios de la Florida, E. U. de A. 


Con el Sr. Howard Selby, Gobernador 
del Distrito 39 a la cabeza, y su distin- 
guida esposa, llegaron a La Habana el 
15 de Noviembre ppdo. 173 Rotarios 
pertenecientes a los distintos Rotary 
Clubs que componen el Distrito 39 que 
abarca el Estado de La Florida en los 
Estados Unidos de América. 

Ademas del Club de La Habana, cuya 
ciudad fué sede de la Inter- 
Distritos, estuvieron representados diez 


sesion 


clubs cubanos. 

Agasajos mutuos, alegria, compene- 
tracion, amistad sincera y franca, RO- 
TARISMO EN TODAS SUS MANI- 
FESTACIONES, es la sintesis de la 
visita de los companeros floridanos, 

La sesién solemne efectuada en el 
Vedado Tennis Club, en el curso de la 
cual fué entregada al club de la Habana 
la bandera americana; la recepcion que 
les hizo el Honorable Presidente de la 


Republica de Cuba, sencilla, llana, 
franca y halagadora; y la sesion de 
despedida en el Country Club, re- 


sultaron, cada una en su estilo, los acon- 
tecimientos mas hermosos, brillantes y 
espléndidos, que ha presenciado el Ro- 


tarismo Cubano hasta la fecha. (Una 
reseha mas Amplia de las hermosas 


fiestas celebradas en honor de los Ro- 
tarios de La Florida aparece en la 
pagina No. 26 de esta revista.) 


El Mejor Amigo 


Fiesta sencilla, fiesta llena de emocién 
y altamente significativa, fué la que tuvo 
lugar y organizo el Rotary Club de 
Moquegua en Octubre pasado, en el local 
del Centro Escolar de Varones de dicha 
ciudad. Entre los diversos estimulos 
que tiene acordado el club en pro de la 
juventud resolvié premiar al alumno de 
dicho centro que entre sus companeros y 
por su espontanea decisién mereciera ser 
llamado su “mejor amigo.” El Joven 
Herbert de la Flor Angulo fué senalado 
) dignificado por tan elevado calificaci6n, 
recibiendo un precioso reloj de pulsera. 
A continuacién los escolares fueron 


agasajados con dulces y refrescos. La 
fiesta habra dejado en ellos el mas grato 
recuerdo. 


El Gobierno Salvadoreno Acepta 
Una Iniciativa Rotaria 


El] Gobierno de El Salvador acaba de 
pasar una ley por la cual se hace obliga- 
torio que todo saco de café destinado a 
la exportaci6n sea marcado “Café de El 
Salvador.” Esta medida que tiende a 
que el café llegue por lo menos a manos 
de los distribuidores con su _ propio 
nombre y sin relacion a otros cafés, fué 
sugerida y pedida conjuntamente por los 
tres Rotary Clubs del pais—San Salva- 
dor—Sonsonate—Santa Ana, y asi lo 
dice el decreto respectivo. 


El Asilo de Ancianos de Cuzco 


El Rotary Club de Cuzco, Peru, esta 
trabajando desde hace algun tiempo 
para dotar a la ciudad de un estableci- 
miento de asistencia social que im- 
periosamente exige su cultura; el Asilo 
de Ancianos. 

Tiene el apoyo de las personas que 
comprenden la trascendencia de la obra 
y poseen sentimientos elevados y al- 
truistas y piensa que en un futuro no 
muy lejano con la muy valiosa coopera- 
cién econémica de los capitalistas y per- 
sonas pudientes podra empezar la con- 
struccién del mencionado Asilo y su 
sostenimiento. 


Ceremonias de Homenaje A Los 
Maestros Y Alumnos de Las 
Escuelas 


Plena de entusiasmo, de alegria y de 
sinceridad result6 la fiesta organizada el 
22 de Septiembre pasado por el Rotary 
Club de Chiclayo, Pert, en honor de los 
maestros y escolares de esta ciudad. 
Después del desfile de los escolares y de 
un brillante discurso por el Sr. Don 
Ricardo A. Miranda, Secretario del 
Rotary Club de Chiclayo, los miembros 
del Club ayudados por los maestros y 
maestras procedieron a repartir entre 
los escolares cepillos y pasta de dientes 





y una cartilla para la salud. 
Terminada la reparticion se inici 
desfile de los escolares, diseminand 
las diversas secciones de los Parqu 
llevando a todos los ambitos de la ciu 
la alegria de sus risas y las muestras 


agradecimiento a los’ Rotarios 
Chiclayo. 
Por la tarde hubo una interesant 


fiesta deportiva y después, en el Salon ck 
Sesiones del Consejo Provincial, se 
aliz6 el homenaje al maestro, 
asistencia del Prefecto del Departa 
mento, el Alcalde y la casi totalidad 
los Rotarios de Chiclayo. 


Concurso de Bandas de Miisica 


El Rotary Club de La Paz, Bolivia, ha 
realizado hace tiempo un concurso 
Bandas Militares de Musica con el objet 
de avivar el cultivo de la musica 
cional. 

Al entregar las medallas de oro a los 
directores de las bandas recompensadas, 
el Rotario José Salmon expreso6 que esta 
recompensa era al mérito artistico y al 
esfuerzo de los directores de bandas 
Anadio que por medio de la musica 
nativa se aprende a amar a su tierra ya 
vincularse con otros pueblos. 


Lucida Noche de Damas 


En el Country Club de la ciudad de 
Mérida, México, se efectué la Noche dé 
Damas de los rotarios. Concurrieron 
casi todos los Rotarios de Mérida y diez 
y ocho socios del Rotary Club de Pro- 
greso con sus esposas, asi como algunos 
invitados y el presidente y secretari 
del Club de Campeche. Esta es !a 
primera sesién intercitadina de es 
género, que se celebra en Mérida y fu 
organizada para festejar el cuart 
aniversario de la fundacién del club en 
dicha ciudad. La nota mas saliente de 
la sesién fué la platica que les dio e! 
ilustrado senor licenciado Don Ricardo 
Molina, cuyo tema fué “La influencia de 
la mujer en la cultura Yucateca,” asunto 
que traté brillantemente, por lo cual 
escucho nutridos aplausos. Amenizaron 
la fiesta una orquesta y un Jazz-Band 
que trajeron los Rotarios de Progreso. 
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‘Tl put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes’— Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Large Turn-out to 
Greet International President 
APPLETON, Wis.—Thirty-five clubs of 
the tenth and thirteenth districts were 
represented at the meeting to greet Pres- 
ident Eugene Newsome of Rotary Inter- 
national when he visited the local club. 
The president, introduced by Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Lawrence College, 
inspired his audience with his message 
reciting the aims of Rotary and its pro- 
gram for the future. The nearby clubs 
of Neenah, Menasha, Kaukauna and 
New London had about 75% of their 
membership present, while eleven mem- 
bers of the Eagle River club drove 250 
miles to attend the meeting and twelve 
members from Gladstone drove an even 
greater distance. 


“Speakers” Circle” Teaches 
Public Speaking 

DUBLIN, IRELAND—For the past few 
years a “Speakers’ Circle” has been con- 
lucted by the local Rotary club, to help 
members learn to speak in public. An 
incident expressive of the purpose of 
the circle is often told by Dublin Ro- 


tarians. A member was asked by the 


2 





i 


/ 


More than one hundred visitors. re 


instructor why he had joined the circle 
and he replied: “The moment I stand 
upon my feet to speak everything I have 
in my head disappears, I can think of 
nothing.”’ The Instructor replied: “Well, 
I can teach you how to produce your 
voice, but I can’t give you brains.” It 
is reported that this same member can 
now stand up and speak without the 
slightest trace of nervousness. Some of 
the sessions of the circle are devoted to 
training members to keep their poise 
during a heckling barrage, and members 
thus learn to stick to their subject even 


when under fire. 
Debate Feature 
{rouses Interest 


The Program 


committee recently provided a feature 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


of much interest to members when a 
debate on capital punishment was held. 
The affirmative was taken by a lawyer 
and the negative upheld by a minister, 
The 


for 


ually divided for 


both members of the Rotary club. 


applause was about eq 


] 
i 


the debaters and the subject aroused a 
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ating discussion 
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presenting clubs in Switzerland, Germany, and Italy attended the brilliant inaugural celebration of 


the Rotary Club of Lugano, Switzerland. Zurich Rotarians sponsored the admission of Lugano into the chain of Swiss clubs and Dr. Paul 


Dumont, governor of the 54th district extended his welcome to the new club. 


Veladini, president of the Lugano club, and next is Dr. Paul Dumont. 


The fifth man in the front row, from the right, is Aldo 














THE ROTARI 


Many Rotary clubs sponsor boys’ bands because in this phase of boys’ work tangible evidence of accomplishment may always be had 

in the martial music of the marching band, and for the boy himself, the band is an attractive outlet for overflowing energy. Rotaria: 

of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, supplied the band of the Joseph Jenks Junior High School with their striking uniforms. The club inves' 
$1,100 in forty-four uniforms and the band expressed its gratitude with a repertoire of its best played pieces. 


various phases of Rotary work and the 
results expected from the coming Pacific 
Rotary conference in Sydney in March. 
About one hundred and forty Rotarians 
their participated in the 
group conference. 


and wives 


Club Sponsors 
Children’s Clinic 


WYNNE, ARK.—Selecting a program 
to help needy and physically disabled 
children, the Rotary club sponsored a 
clinic recently at which forty-five tonsil 
and adenoid operations were performed. 
The clinic was held at the new annex 
to the high school, in which two operat- 
ing rooms were installed, beds furnished 
for the children upon and 
nurses waiting in attendance. With their 
initial effort revealing a useful and much 
needed service in the community, local 
Rotarians are planning to continue and 
develop this phase of their program. 


operated 


Builds Good Will 

in Rival Towns 

H., WELLS RIVER, VT. 
communi- 
of Woods- 
inception 
enter- 


WOODSVILLE, N. 

Business men of these tw» 
ties make up the Rotary clu 
ville-Wells River, and since it 
the club has undertaken many 
prises to create better feeling and under- 
standing between the two communities. 
One of the most successful of these ef- 
forts was made recently when Rotarians 
held a “get-together” for the teachers 
of the schools in the two towns. The 


meeting did much to help the teachers, 
business men and civic leaders of the 
two towns know each other better, and 
a number of the guests asked that the 
occasion be made an annual affair. 


Sponsors Campaign for 


Better Mental Health 


GARDNER, Mass.—The local Rotary 
club is supporting a series of free public 
lectures on different phases of mental 
hygiene in cooperation with the state 
educational campaign for better mental 
health. Massachusetts is the first state 
in the United States to inaugurate edu- 
cational work in this field and Gardner 
Rotarians voted the sum of $500 to se- 
cure lecturers from a number of im- 
portant universities as a step in actively 
assisting state officials to launch their 
campaign. 


Vew Plan to Entertain 
Convention Visitors 


MADISON, WISCONSIN—The local Ro- 
tary club is considering a plan to invite 
over-seas Rotarians to come directly to 
Madison after the next convention (at 
Chicago), and spend two to four weeks 
getting acquainted, instead of taking 
post-convention tours. Visitors would 
stay at a hotel, and spend time in learn- 
ing by actual contact how folks in this 
country live, work, and play. Governor 
Kohler has offered to aid personally in 
any way possible to carry out the idea. 
It is believed up to three hundred visi- 
tors can be accommodated. 


400 Children Daily 
Enjoy Swimming Pool 

St. JOHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND—The 
Rennie’s river swimming pool is un- 
doubtedly the major attraction of the 
rising generation in St. John’s during 
the summer. An average attendance of 
400 boys and girls per day shows how 





well the Rotary club understood 
needs of the community when it er¢ 
the pool. The pool was built in a nat 
river site, a dam was raised, the ri\ 
bottom graded and sloped and divin; 
boards, chutes, dressing-rooms, etc., p! 
vided. Two instructors are constant 
on duty, one to look after the boys a 
the other to supervise the girls 
work was all done at cost of some $4( 


Present Flag to 
Belgian Clubs 

ANVERS, BELGIUM—Past President 
Togo of the Rotary club of Tokyo, Ja 
charged with delivering in the nam: 
his club the national Japanese flag 
the clubs of Belgium, recently mad 
presentation to the Anvers club 
will serve as its guardian. 


500 Rotarians 
Visit Mexico 

HousToN, 'TEXAS—Rotarians 
half a dozen clubs in the state of T: 
led by the president of the Housto1 
visited clubs in the Rio Grande va 
by special train. Stops were mac 
Corpus Christi, Matamoros, San Ber 
and Edinburg where the Houston ‘ 
conducted meetings. For an entir 
the party, numbering all of five hund 
were the guests of officials and Rot 
ans of Monterrey, Mexico. The 
proved to be a splendid contributior 
the work of Rotary’s Sixth Object, 2! 
the governor of the Mexican Stat 
Nuevo Leon declared the Rotary 
was an important factor in the grow'ng 
understanding between the United 
States and Mexico. 
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The Rotary Club of Lincoln, 
(Nebraska), Stages “A Night 
in Bohemia”’ 


THE International Service meeting 

held on December 3, 1929, at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, was a real festivity. 
Rotarians and their ladies from Wilber, 
Seward and Crete were invited to par- 
take of the hospitality of the Lincoln 
Rotarians and Rotary-Anns. With them, 
the Governor of the State of Nebraska, 
Arthur Weaver, and Mrs. Weaver, en- 
joyed, first, the delicious Czechoslo- 
vakian dinner and after that a program 
which was considered perfect by all who 
attended. 

The stage was set to represent a meet- 
ing of the Rotary club of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, with the president and 
secretary of that club and the governor 

f the 66th District impersonated by 
invited guests. 

After president Robbins called the 
meeting to order, secretary Davis “re- 


reached Prague, leaving Lincoln a few 
hours earlier on a huge Zeppelin and 
were now attending a meeting of the 
Rotary club of Prague as guests. Dr. 
Breuer of Lincoln, as president Sorel of 
the Prague club, opened the meeting of 
the Prague club and addressed the 
guests with a few words of greeting. 
So did the club secretary, Ing. Sequens 
(in person of Prof. August Molzer of the 
University of Nebraska) after which the 
governor of the 66th District (Czecho- 
slovakia) Prof. Tille (in person of 
Arthur Y. Huysler a Czech from the 
R. I. Headquarters Staff) gave the as- 
sembled Rotarians a short message of 
greeting from clubs in his district. As 
the last three speakers—true to form— 
talked in Czech language, Dr. Breuer 
translated their words to the American 
guests and it was then agreed, as a com- 
pliment to the three hundred-odd Amer- 
ican guests, to conduct this meeting in 
the English language. 

Arthur Huysler, the first speaker of 
the evening, talked about Czechoslovakia 
giving an historical sketch of its lands, 
its present political conditions, and the 
development of Rotary in that country. 


of Rotary Service 


SERVICE 





International Service 


Prof. Molzer then spoke about music 
in Czechoslovakia and illustrated his 
talk with a number of fine selections on 
his violin. 

Dr. Olga Stastny, Professor in the 
Medical School of the University of 
Nebraska, painted a word picture of the 
people of Czechoslovakia whom _ she 
learned to know intimately as American 
relief worker with the Czechoslovakian 
Army. 

The program was concluded by the 
showing of moving pictures by Prof. 
Orin Stepanek who accompanied them 
by interesting explanations, descriptive 
of the national and social life of the 
Republic and of the festivities of the 
Czech gymnasts organization, the Sokols. 

A fine collection of samples of national 
art and folklore was shown in a splen- 
didly arranged exhibit on the stage of 
the hall. 

The Rotary quartette of the Lincoln 
Rotary club presented, between speeches, 
a number of beautiful Czechoslovakian 
songs. 

The evening completely fulfilled its 
mission as an International Service 
meeting and all those present left the 
hall in the Cornhusker Hotel feeling 
that their understanding and knowledge 
of a distant country had been greatly 
enhanced. President Robbins and Inter- 
national Chairman 
Davis were warmly congratulated upon 
the success of this elaborate meeting. 


Service committee 


Reciprocate Programs 


After having exchanged several let- 
ters describing various conditions in 
their respective cities and countries, 
the Rotary club of Beograd (Yugo- 
slavia) and the Rotary club of Atlantic 
City, agreed to hold a program featur- 
ing its correspondence. 

To add interest to them, both of these 
clubs agreed to hold these programs on 
the same day. 

The Rotary club of Beograd reports 
the attendance of several interesting and 
distinguished guests at this meeting, 
among them a representative of Dr. 
Prince, the United States Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, and several Rotarians 


from other countries were also present. 

A letter from the Rotary club of At 
lantic City was read with which the club 
presented an American flag to the Ro- 
tary club of Beograd. At the 
of this presentation the American Na- 
tional anthem was played. 


occasion 


Rotarian Milan Marjanovic delivered 
an interesting speech about experiences 
during his stay in the United States, 
praising practical qualities of Ameri 
their 
ccuntry, and the life of American citi- 


zens born in other countries or nationals 


cans, their idealism, 


loyalty to 


of other countries residing in America 


Denmarl, 


Historical and political conditions in 


Denmark formed a background for a 
more detailed study of this country, and 
were discussed at a recent meeting of 
the Rotary club of Aberdeen (Washing 
ton, U. S. A.), by William Wunsch, 
former resident of Denmark. 

Monarchy,” he 


said, ““Denmark has changed into a liber- 


“Once an arbitrary 
ally governed country, still with a king, 
but the people represented in all activi 
ties of the government.” 

“The best 
found in Denmark, with no children un- 


schools in the world are 


able to read or write. Compulsory ap 
prenticeship for those wishing to learn 
a trade is doing much to produce good 
workmen.” 

“All the farmers in Denmark belong 
to cooperative associations and there are 
no middlemen,” he declared. “There are 
but few poor and needy people in Den- 
mark and as few rich people,” he added. 
“Democratic customs predominate.” 

“Military service is the foundation of 
It takes men 
from all ranks of life and makes them 


democracy in Denmark. 
equal. The rough are smoothed and the 
smooth are roughed, until all are equal. 
The king is a recruit in the ranks. There 
is also an old-age pension law in Den 
mark that provides for all over 65 years 
of age a liberal compensation. Con- 
servatives, liberals, socialists and radi- 
cals form the political parties and the 
strictest form of honesty in public office 
is insisted upon by these parties.” 











{ Novel Student Loan Fund 


STUDENT loan fund differing 

\ greatly in character of administra- 
tion, is reported by the Keokuk, Iowa, 
Rotary club. 

Although the fund is contributed by 
the Keokuk Rotary club, the administra- 
tion of the fund in the form of a trust 
is vested in the University of Iowa. 

The use of the fund is restricted to 
worthy students of the University who 
are in their junior or senior years, and 
who are residents of Keokuk, or of Jack- 
son Township. The students who are 
eligible to the use of the funds, are those 
who are not able to continue their stud- 
ies on account of lack of finances, and 
no restrictions regarding sex, nation- 
ality, religion or course of studies pur- 
sued by the students, are observed in the 
administration of the fund. 

The procedure necessary to secure a 
loan is The student must 
make application to the secretary of the 
University, who in this case happens to 
be the chairman of the student loan com- 
mittee of the University. After an in- 
vestigation, the student loan committee 
may approve the loan and the money is 
paid the student by the treasurer of the 
University. 

Sums up to $100 may be borrowed in 
any one year, but not more than $200 
may be borrowed by any one student. 

A formal note covering the loan is 
taken, in which the student promises to 
repay the loan at a definite time, with 
the current rate of interest. 

Payment of the note is made to the 
University treasurer, and the entire 
matter is strictly a business proposition 
throughout, the only two parties con- 
cerned being the student taking the loan, 
and the University. 


as follows: 


The “Question Box” 
N ORDER to encourage a discussion 
of Rotary questions, the Rotary club 
of Evanston, Illinois, conducts a “Ques- 
tion Box” at each meeting. The plan is 
as follows: 

The president of the club decides upon 
a question, chooses ten members of the 
club whose names are listed in the next 
issue of the club publication. It is an- 
nounced in the club publication that at 
the next meeting three of these ten mem- 
bers will be chosen to discuss the ques- 
tion proposed by the president. 

All of the Six Objects of Rotary have 
been discussed in this way as well as 
other questions pertaining to Rotary his- 
tory and procedure. At each meeting 
ten members are prepared to discuss the 
president’s question. This plan has 








Community Service 


A provision is made whereby the Uni- 
versity will submit an annual report of 
the administration of the fund to the 
Keokuk Rotary club. 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota 

A major activity of the Fergus Falls 
Rotary club consists of sponsoring the 
baby beef, calf and pig club work in 
western Otter Tail County. 

A feature of the activity is that each 
Rotarian shall sponsor a boy or girl who 
is qualified and willing to engage in the 
work of the club. 

The Rotarian sponsor supports the 
boy or girl financially, or by signing a 
note for the amount of the purchase 
price of the animal chosen. 

In this respect it is interesting to note 
that without exception every boy and 
girl receiving any financial assistance 
has taken care of his or her obligation 
promptly, and there has been no finan- 
cial loss to any member of the Rotary 
club. 

The sponsor has to make regular calls 
to the boy or girl, giving such advice 
as may be necessary for the benefit of 
the project. Each year, the Rotary club 
in codperation with Kiwanis club, pro- 
vides a dinner for all the members of the 
cattle club, at the county fair. 

Many of the exhibits of the boys and 
girls have taken high honors at the state 
and national fairs. 

“The Rotarians of Fergus Falls feel 
that there is no greater work that can 
be done than helping young boys and 
girls to grow into better farmers, and 
to work with the County Agent in the 
matter of training them not only in rais- 
ing purebred live stock, but assisting 
them in the knowledge of business trans- 
actions incidental to the purchase, feed- 
ing and sale of the live stock.” 


Club Service 


proved very successful in informing all 
of the members in Rotary. It also pro- 
vides opportunity for each individual 
member to appear on the program. 

At the time the question is published 
in the club bulletin, each member is 
usually sent a Rotary pamphlet with the 
suggestion that the answer to the ques- 
tion as well as a great deal of other in- 
formation is to be found in that pamph- 
let. 


* * *& * * * 


A number of clubs have found it in- 
teresting to establish a Question Box in 
the meeting room where members can 
leave questions regarding any phase of 
Rotary activity, Rotary history, pro- 
cedure, club programs and other mat- 
ters. The president or chairman of the 
meeting reads these questions and they 
are thrown open for discussion. 





THE 


Newsy Bits from 31st Dist; 


From a recent monthly letter 
Governor of the 31st District, we ¢ 
the following choice items: 
CHELSEA: The Rotary club of (} 

voted to contribute the s 
$1,500 to the hospital fund. 


MALDEN: The club has given $500 t 
Malden Hospital Building 
campaign. 


LOWELL: The club is doing “won 
work” in providing a Rotary H: 
Camp in Pelham for children. 

PROVIDENCE: The sum of $2,000 
ing raised for the “Kiddies W; 
Society.” 

SOUTHBRIDGE: The members of thi 
each pay 25 cents a week t 
the hospital fund, and the clu! 
furnish a Rotary room in th 
pital when it is completed. 


A Rural Activity 
Harrison, Arkansas 


In codperation with the County Fa 
Demonstration Agent, the Rotary « 


of Harrison, Arkansas, has conducted a 


number of meetings in the remote 
tions of the county, with the farmer 
specially invited guests. 


Each member of the club effected : 


contact with his farmer guest by 


respondence prior to the meeting whic! 


helped to establish a better friends! 
and no doubt contributed greatly t: 
success of the meetings. 


The programs consisted of singing, a1 


address on the purpose of Rotary, : 


discussions on various subjects of inter 
est to farmers, usually led by an autho! 


ity on farming. 


The Duty of the Attendanc« 
Committee 


The Attendance committee of th: 
tary club of Crete, Nebraska, rece! 
issued a very interesting report in w! 
the findings and recommendations 
this committee are included. With 
variations the recommendations ar 


plicable to most clubs, and the report 


submitted here in its entirety. 

“In making a survey of the pro! 
in our own club the committee has f° 
that the possible causes of poor 
tendance might be:— 

1. Lack of interesting programs. 


2. Lack of knowledge of the attend 
rules on part of individual members 

3. Failure of presiding officer to co! 
and adjourn meeting on time. 

4. Failure to use the entire members! 
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some way in connection with elub activi- 
ties and programs. 
Failure to enforce 
Board of Directors. 
Failure to make up absences. 
Further study of attendance in our 
tb reveals the following facts :— 
In twelve meetings since September 4th, 
the average attendance was 02 + 
rhe highest for any one meeting 
100°. 
The lowest 


attendance rules by 


was 


for any one meeting was 


88.3%. 

Only a few members were habitually ab 
sent without reason. 

A great percentage of those absent from 
our own meetings made up their attend 
ance elsew here. 

This high percentage of attendance, 

tie committee feels, is due to:— 

1. Varied and interesting programs in which 
each member has and feels a responsi 
bility. 

An unusual feeling of good fellowship. 
Unusually good ‘‘eats” (an item, by all 
means important to club members). 

A good place to meet. 

Lots of pep and enthusiasm, not only in 
singing but in programs and business 
meetings. 

An individual responsibility of each mem 
ber in regard to attending regularly—if 
not at home at some neighboring club 

7. A well organized club with definite aims 
ind purposes. 

3y way of suggestions the committee 

would recommend the following :— 

1. That our type of programs continue. 

That the same high class dinners be 
served in the future. 
That those few members who keep our 
attendance percentage from being higher 
analyze the cause of absence, and see if 
it can be avoided. 

+. That all who miss, 

promptly. 
That the club strive constantly for more 
and better Fellowship, get it and then 
see our attendance grow still better, re 
alizing that Fellowship must be high if 
attendance is to be high. 

6. That the 60% rule of Rotary be observed 
more carefully. 


Signed, C. D. BLAUVELT 
Chairman—Attendance Committee 


make up absences 


Minute Men 


The past presidents of a certain Ro- 
tary club have been organized, or organ- 
ized themselves, into Minute Men—who 
are ready to take part in any club ac- 
tivity at a minute’s notice. When the 
speaker doesn’t come for the program as 
planned, a telephone call to the Minute 
Men will find them ready with a good 
: program. 
“4 laid on the shelf, with many valuable 
qualities rusting away. Most of them 
can be relied upon to undertake any task 
in Rotary that remains undone, at a 
figurative moment’s notice. 


iA. 


Membership Growth 


The Rotary club of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, has prepared a membership graph 
which shows the fluctuations in member- 


The membership of the club during this 
period shows several high peaks and also 
several periods where the membership, 
because of removal from city, resigna- 
tion, and other causes, has dropped. The 
Membership committee of the club, as 
well as the board of directors, will find 
such a chart very interesting. 
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Too many past presidents are | 





ship from January, 1924, to July, 1929. | 
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For Promptness and Goodwill 


Use Strickler’s Collection Notices and Goodwill Builders. 
attract attention, an 


Thev 


due statements. 


pres SZ0NS. 


Lithographed on high-grade wh 
fo) I 5 o 


Accach to pas 


1 produce the right 


ite gummed 


paper, perrorfa 


bound separately in books of 250 stickers each. 


Al Blue 





G 2NDOUBTEDLY this matter 
has been overlooked. 


An early reply will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Ay 


HIS bill is long past due. 
If unable to remit in full, 
a partial payment is respectfully 

requested. 





A6 Red 


Et Red 





it HIS reminder is attached 
48 to secure your prompt 
attention and to maintain 
your good will. 


SEVERAL statements 

2 have been sent to you 
Do not through further delay 
force the use of unpleasant 
methods to collect this bill 





B2 Blue 





cyjour attention is called 


to this account, which 
a been standing for along 
time. An immediate payment 
is greatly desired. 


CTP.HANK YOU. 
* YOUR PATRONAGE [IS 
HIGHLY APPRECIATED. 





B3 Orange 


F4 Blue 





“f2LLOW us to bring 
—%- this statement to 
your attention,and toask 
for prompt consideration, 
and payment. 














HA CCEPT our appreciation 


of your patronage. 








PYRIGHT 19 


The simplicity and the unity of —— of Strickler’s 


immediate attention and build goodwill. 


**Remind 


d with sw 


Crs attract 


Accounts are pal prising 


regularity and a friendly spirit of continuous patronage prevails 


1000—4 books - - $ 6. 
zooo—8 books - - to. 
so00o—z20 books - - 20.00 
10000— 40 books - - 35 


2 ( cash 


1©%, 10 days, 30 days net 


Delivered postage prepaid 


Order to-day for immediate delivery 





122 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 
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N the December issue of THE Ro- 
I TARIAN an article was published on 
“Program Building” 
on how to develop a Vocational Service 
program, which has proved useful to 
the chairmen of the Vocational Service 
committees of the various Rotary clubs 


giving an outline 


who are developing Vocational Service 
activities for their members. 

Rotary International maintains at the 
Vocational Service Divi- 
sion to assist Rotarians all manner 
of Vocational Service activity. The Sec- 
retariat from available 
source as complete information and ma- 


Secretariat a 
in 
collects every 
terial as possible which may be of help 
to the Rotary clubs in carrying out pro- 
grams on Vocational Service. 

We have a file of codes of standards 
of correct practice which have been 
adopted by the various trade associa- 
tions and especially those codés which 
have been adopted as a result of the ef- 
forts of Rotarians. 

From the District Governors we have 
obtained the names of many speakers 


President of the Republic of Cuba and 
member of the Havana Rotary Club, 
extended an audience to the Florida Ro- 
tarians in the great ball-room of the 
Presidential Palace. President Machado 
in his address to the assemblage made 
an eloquent appeal, giving a most im- 
pressive presentation of some of the 
difficult problems of his country and 
many of the high lights of her struggle 
for liberty. He said in part: 

I also am a Rotarian. When I became a 
Rotarian some years ago, our Rotary Institution 
was small, but I had faith in its advancement 
and in its progress, because I knew that it repre- 
sented the ideals of integrity in 
business, love of fellow men, and above all love 
of country, and true patriotism, not only in 
Cuba, but also in the United States and all over 


honesty, 


ot 


the world 

Your visit to the President of Cuba is not a 
mere visit of courtesy. It is a visit of sentiment, 
oi mutual consideration and of love. A_ few 
minutes ago I shook the hands of every lady and 
every gentleman present here. When I did that 
I felt a most profound emotion. I felt in my 
heart that, in my name, and in the name of my 
people, I was shaking the hands of all of the 
American people. 

The Cuban Rotarians have done well to in- 
vite you to make this visit, and you have done 
well in accepting the invitation. It is not a 
visit to see monuments, to see buildings, or to see 
the country, although that may be a part of your 
purpose; it is a visit of understanding, and a 
visit of future benefit for us all. You have been 
the bearers of a message from your great coun- 
try to us, a message of brotherhood and esteem 
and, when you go back to that grand democ- 
racy, take a message from our people to them, 
and tell them, that this little country, small in 
area but great in sentiment, in ideals and in 
patriotism, is as great in its purpose as your great 


and powerful country itself. We will never for- 


EE ER hea oan eR NTO RIreeE Sep 


Vocational Service 


who are well qualified on matters per- 
taining to Vocational Service. Sugges- 
tions of speakers will be given clubs 
upon request. 

We have for the use of clubs a num- 
ber of playlets on Vocational Service. 
These playlets have been presented be- 
fore the membership of quite a number 
of Rotary clubs with much success. We 
also have copies of several excellent 
Vocational Service talks. 

A number of pamphlets are available 
which give suggestions for club pro- 
grams and other means of promoting 
Vocational Service. 

“Codes of Standards of Correct Prac- 
tice,”” Pamphlet No. 33, shows what the 
characteristics of a good code are and 


how a code should be written and 


adopted. 

We are thus in position to send ma- 
terial covering nearly every point of a 
Vocational Service program, and are 
very glad when clubs write for outlines 
and suggestions for their Vocational 
Service programs. 


(Continued from page 27) 


get the blood that was shed by Americans to- 
gether with the Cubans on our battlefields for 
the independence of our country. 

These visits, these gatherings, are very neces- 
sary, because they bring a truer understanding 
and a more sincere esteem between your and our 
people. As the United States and Cuba were 
bound by the ties of blood in 1898, when you 
came over to fight in our cause for our freedom, 
so must we continue to be bound forever and 
forever. We must supply goods to the United 
States and the United States must supply goods 
to us. As we help your financial institutions, 
which are practically in many cases Cuban insti- 
tutions, so you must help in the development and 
progress of our country, and in the expansion of 
our economic activities. We must always have 
a true, sincere, and mutually beneficial economic 
understanding. We must see in each other sincere 
friends and co-operators. Our purposes and our 
ideals are the same. We must maintain them in 
a united and unbiased manner, helping both of 
our countrie$ with our utmost efforts. 

Another happy phase of your visit is brought 
out by the fact that part of the press, which gen- 
erally tends towards true friendship, understand- 
ing, and mutual respect, and which as a general 
rule is just and equitable in its dissemination of 
news,. has in the recent past lent itself to the 
publication of biased and untruthful reports 
about Cuba, which hurt the mutual understanding 
and good feeling that ought forever to exist be- 
tween us. Now that you are here, you are per- 
sonal witnesses to the fact of the fallacy and 
untruthfulness of these reports, and surely you 
will tell your fellow-citizens, that you found here 
a progressive, peaceful, orderly, and civilized 
country, a democracy full of civic enthusiasm and 
deep patriotism, a country of which we are proud, 
and of which we are sure you are proud, because 
you helped to establish it; a country, whose only 
desire is to forge ahead in all lines of endeavor; 
a country, where Americans are beloved; well 
beloved because the Cubans still have for the 
Americans the same sentiment of esteem, of con- 
sideration, of love and of gratefulness, that they 
had thirty-one years ago, when, in 1898, you 
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As a practical business man, y 
be inclined to ask what you can d 
the ideas and experiences of othe; 
may feel that every man must 
his experiences himself, and deve] 
own ideas. But it does no one any |} 
to study the ideas and experien 
others. 

We should like to receive an a 
of some experience of yours which 
be classed under Vocational Ser\ 

We wish to know of the suc 
work done in Vocationak Service 
we may tell other Rotarians of th 
cess, satisfaction and profit deriv, 
fellow members who have applic 
ideal of service in business and p: 
sions. Such experiences will be int 
ing to young Rotarians and 
who have not had much experienc 
Vocational Service work. Many 
ness men are working in the spirit 
Rotary and finding that there is 
in the Golden Rule, and that better s: 
ice brings better profit. If that is 
experience tell us about it. 


Across Boundary Lines 


came over to help us obtain our freed 
now it is but proper at this moment, a nix 
that fills my heart with joy, when the Pre 
of Cuba greets you in the name of the | 
people, to dedicate a loving thought 
who sacrificed their lives on our battlefield 
Americans and Cubans, for the cause of ( 
independence. 

And now before I end, I wish to 
take back to your country the expression of ! 
est consideration and love, which the | 
people bear towards the American peopl 
above all our absolute faith in the sincerit 
American sentiments towards Cuba. Te! 
please, that we feel sure the bonds, which 
us together, will never be severed; that we 
live in love, in mutual respect and conside 
as two separate nations, but nations unit 
sentiment, in traditions, and esteem. 

The success of the visit was so 
nounced that it has been proposed that 
similar Cuban-Floridan Rotary visit 
be established as annual affairs. An 1! 
vitation has already been extended 
Tampa Rotarians for November, 1° 
and it is announced that Luis Machado 
will address the Thirty-ninth District 
Conference on “International Serv! 
next April. Truly the cause of Rota 
internationalism and amity grows \ 
each endeavor to make it more tha! 
impressive phrase. 

Thus Rotary is helping in the great 
effort toward the supplanting of env: 
rivalry, and war with sympathetic 
ternational understanding, a force 
will eventually put happiness in the 
place of ill-will and unite the world in 
the bonds of peace. 

Good-will between countries begins !” 
a friendly handclasp across frontiers 


dash 


y 
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What Is Constructive 
Citizenship? 


Some striking paragraphs from a new volume by Dr. L.P. Jacks 


Selected by Kendall y elsiger 


A constructive citizen, according to 
Dy. L. P. Jacks of Oxford, in his book 
titled “Constructive Citizenship” is 
irked throughout by the resolve to 
ake the best of things as they are, by 
hopefulness, by self-confidence, by the 
rsuit of excellence in all human em- 
loyments and vocations, and by its gen- 
al perception of the fact that there is 

) limit to the real and abiding values 
that may be drawn from the universe 
by the cooperative efforts of men in so- 

ety, inspired with ideal aims and con- 
lucted under business-like methods. 

I am going to quote a number of para- 
graphs that strike me as particularly 
significant in Dr. Jacks’ thought-provok- 
ng book.x—KENDALL WEISIGER 


N URGING you to base your study 
of citizenship on what is healthy 
in the social organism rather than 
on what is diseased, and to remem- 

ber always that there are goods (good 
things) to be developed as well as evils 
to be remedied, and that the likeliest path 
to the remedy of the evils, many and 
monstrous as they are, is the develop- 
ment of the goods—in all this I am 
aware that such procedure is not fash- 
ionable among political operators in 
these days. * * * 

I would urge you to conceive your civic 
duty, to begin with, in terms of giving 
impulse to goods rather than in terms 
of putting “stops” to evils. Impulse- 
giving is preéminently the time-think- 
er’s way of going about the business, as 
stop-putting is the space-thinkers. I 
feel sure that impulse-giving to goods, 
if rightly directed, will achieve much in 
the way of stop-putting to evils which 
the professional stop-putter fails to 
achieve. Such, in broadest outline, is 
the social ethic I would recommend to 
the citizen. * * * 

But what is an optimist? And what 
is a pessimist? An optimist, it has truly 
been said, is one who sees opportunity 
in every difficulty. A pessimist is one 
who sees a difficulty in every oppor- 
tunity. Well, there is no concealing the 
fact that the difficulties in the way of 
constructive citizenship are enormous. 
I invite you to construe them as oppor- 
tunities. Man’s nature, as I have learned 
to understand it, is designed through- 
out for the conquest of great difficulties, 





and man is never so truly himself as 
when he is engaged in grappling with 
them. His nature, when rightly unde 
stood, abhors an easy life, and for the 
same reason that nature in general ab- 
hors a vacuum. The tasks of construc- 
tive citizenship are eminently suited to 
a being whose nature is designed for the 
conquest of great difficulties. * * * 

History shows—and history has no 
deeper lesson to teach—that the institu- 
tions that last longest, that link human 
beings together in the most abiding and 
beneficent fellowship, are those that rest 
upon a fiduciary basis, those that em- 
body a tradition of trustworthy service, 
those that gather to their service a con- 
tinuous succession of honourable and 
loyal men—an historic church, for ex- 
ample, a university, a scientific fra- 
ternity, the medical and legal profes- 
sions, and, in the field of economics, such 
institutions as banking and mutual in- 
surance. These are the _ institutions 
which, while not exempt from decay, 
last longest, gathering vitality as they 
go, becoming not weaker with age, but 
stronger and more beneficent, in con- 
trast with institutions that rest on force 
or coercion and begin to decay from the 
moment they are set up. There is a 
correlation between the lastingness of 
an institution and the fiduciary char- 
acter of its service. 

Guided by that hint I will now pro- 
ceed to specify what seem to me the 
three main elements in the staying 
power of human society. 

We find the first in the immense ca- 
pacity for skilful work which civilized 
man has acquired and passed on down 
the course of the ages. We may call it 
the capacity of his intelligence. The 
second, in the possession, of large num 
bers of men and women, of certain high 
qualities, in virtue of which they act 
faithfully as trustees for the general 
interest and in the accumulating tradi- 
tions that gather round their service. 
We may call this the moral capacity of 
the citizen. The third, in the creation 
and continuous improvement of certain 
scientific methods for harmonizing con- 
flicting claims and for turning human 
relations, which would otherwise be 
mutually destructive, into relations of 
mutual helpfulness. We may call it 
man’s organizing power. 

Skill, trusteeship, scientific method, 





to Summer 


MEDITERRANEAN 
by White Star Line 


16 days of joyous cruising on a great 
ocean liner, Adriatic or Laurentic. 
(n itinerary based on a quarter 
century's experience in planning 
Mediterranean cruises. ladeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte Car'o, 
Naples, Athens, Constantinople, 
Syracuse. Also the Holy Land and 
five days in Egypt. Sailings from 
New York: Jan. 18, Feb. 27, Mar. 8. 
First Class $695 up; Tourist Third 
Cabin $420; both including shore 
excursion program. 


HAVANA:NASSAU>*+ BERMUDA 
hy Red Star Line 


Little journeys of Il days each 
down where the sun begins and life 
is colorful and gay. Three romantic 
ricture ports—g!orious idling on the 
road decks of the popular Lapland. 
The ideal mid-winter tonic for tired 
business men and weary society 
folk. Stop over if you wish. Fort- 
nightly sailings from New York: 
Jan. 11, 25; Feb. 8, 22; Mar. 8. 


S175 up. 


TO EUROPE 


Rotarians are travel-wise rroved 
by the fact that so many of them 
elect to cross on White “Star, Red 
Star and Atlantic Transport liners. 
In our fleets are ships for every 
budget, every travel need. Fre- 
quent sailings to em north 
furopean and British ports. 


TMOST OCLAN SERVICE 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York: 180 No. Michi- 

gan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St., San Fran- 

cisco; our offices elsewhere or any authorized 
steamship agents. 
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these three, which are obviously related 
to one another, indicate the main sources 
of strength in modern civilization. Taken 
together, they constitute a magnificent 
endowment deeply based on the past, 
maintaining the civilization of the pres- 
ent, and inviting development in the 
interests of a better civilization yet to be. 


The Business of Citizenship 
ITH these words before us, skill, 
trusteeship, and science, we dis- 

cern three converging lines on which 
constructive citizenship will operate. It 
will aim at the development of skill in 
every variety of socially valuable occu- 
pation, at the training and multiplica- 
tion of trustees, at the perfecting of the 
scientific methods by which conflicting 
and dangerous interests can be brought 
into harmony and oppositions trans- 
formed into cooperations. * * * 

A word that is being freely used to- 
day in another connection, may serve 
to make this clearer—the word “‘sublima- 
tion.” Sublimation is the process by 
which a thing of low value may be 
transfigured into a thing of high value 
by developing the tendencies that are 
latent within it. Sublimation applied to 
social conditions is the characteristic 
business of constructive citizenship. It 
sees opportunities for sublimation where 
social pathology points to disease, and 
the space-thinker can only cry, “Stop 
that.” 

And now to sum up. Constructive cit- 
izenship is the citizenship that con- 
structs; or, if I must pick my words 
carefully, the citizenship that creates. 
It creates out of things as they are with 
all their imperfections. It looks round 
on social life and picks out the promis- 
ing elements, leaving the unpromising 
ones aside for the time being, for the 
pessimists to enlarge upon. It pitches, 
for example, on the capacity for skil- 
ful work lying undeveloped in the mil- 
lions ef the people, and says: “Here is 
a grand asset; here is an element we 
can make something of; let us see what 
can be done.” It observes certain benefi- 
cent methods in operation and says: 
“Let us extend the beneficence of those 
methods. Let us make their operations 
world-wide and world-deep.” 

Constructive citizenship has no pana- 
cea for the ills of society, which society 
must either take or perish for not tak- 
ing. It has no summary formula for 
mending the world. World-mending is 
not the vocation of constructive citizen- 
ship. It aims rather to make than to 
mend, and to cure by vitalizing. It isa 
diligent searcher-out of the vital spots 
in society, of the spots where healthy 
life is seen to be stirring. All its hopes 
are centred there, all its efforts directed 
to strengthening the life that is there 
stirring. It does not ask for the rapid 
and simultaneous conversion of the 











world to any social theory knowing that 
until the general vitality is greatly in- 
creased there will be no effective agree- 
ment about anything that really mat- 
ters. It has little use for oratory as a 
means of reforming the world, but much 
use for skill, science, high character, and 
silent heroism. Its efforts are not spec- 
tacular, nor its hopes extravagant. It 
is content to assume that a moderate de- 
gree of happiness is the utmost the hu- 
man race can ever attain to, believing 
the human enterprise on this planet to 
be still worth while even when not exu- 
berantly happy. On the question as to 
whether society is radically diseased, 
constructive citizenship holds its peace, 
but points to the reassuring fact that 
society is alive after many thousand 
years of troubled existence. The philos- 
ophy of it may be summed into this: 
“Let us make the best of things as they 
are” os = 

Another term of common usage ur- 
gently in need of criticism from the same 
point of view is “self-government’’—the 
watchword of democracy. There is no 
magic in self-government. No short cut 
to the objects of human desire. Over 
against the scientific simplicity of it 
there stands the moral difficulty of it, 
the theoretical statement of the prin- 
ciple giving no indication of the dangers 
that await its application, and perhaps 
even obscuring them. No citizen can 
play an efficient part in the self-govern- 
ment of his country unless the part he 
so plays reflects a control acquired over 
himself—a point that needs to be urgent- 
ly pressed home in these days of enor- 
mous electorates and universal fran- 
chise. When this aspect of the matter 
is neglected, and it tends to be so, self- 
government turns itself into the tyranny 
of majorities—a very different thing. 
And this in turn leads to “the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” which is not a 
method of self-government at all, but a 
method of governing other people; to- 
wit, the minority dictated to, thereby 
ensuring a permanent body of rebels 
waiting an opportunity to turn the tables 
on their oppressors. * * * 

No man can abhor more than I do the 
vile uses to which armies and navies 
have been put by ambitious conquerors 
and military governments. Yet these 
same armies and navies have great les- 
sons to teach, even to those of us who 
are not martially minded. How is it, 
one may well ask, that we have so far 
failed to get in our civil life the spirit, 
the esprit de corps, the high traditions 
of the service, that characterize a fine 
army? How is it that in armies you can 
induce men for a few shillings a day and 
their keep to put out exertions, to face 
hardships, and to show qualities for 
which the biggest salary you could offer 
a man, and the highest wages you could 
pay him, would be considered an insuffi- 
cient inducement in civil life? The spirit 
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of cohesion, the spirit of unity, the ; 

of comradeship, the spirit of pro: 
tude, the spirit of competence, the «< 
of discipline, the spirit of devotio; 
the cause—are these things for a) 
and navies alone? Is there no roon 
them, no call for them in ecivyi] 
Are our military and naval colleges ; 
only colleges where the traditions of +} 
service can take root? Are they out 
place in a university, or even in a | 
ary school? Would it be an absurd t} 
if a man were to go into business. 
into any kind of industrial work. 
men go into the army, with the fe. 
that there is a flag above his head ¢} 
he must not dishonour, a standard 
excellence which he must on no ac: 
fall below? Would young men 
women make themselves ridiculou 
on choosing their vocation, they 
garded themselves as having found ¢} 
colours? Ought not every vocation 
have its flag? Why should “tempting 
offers” be so necessary in civil life and 
not at all necessary in military lif; 
Carlyle asked these questions long ag 
and they are still unanswered. * 


The Challenge to Skill 


HATEVER else a work of 

may be there is always daring 
the conception of it. None but a hig! 
souled and self-mastering people could 
have planned or built the Parthenon; 
none but a hero could have painted t} 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. And 
through all the lower forms of humia1 
labour we shall find in whatever degre: 
skill enters into it, to that degree is th: 
worker put upon his mettle and 
moral qualities that make a man of ! 
called into action. “If you would bh: 
man choose a vocation that puts you 
your mettle by challenging your s! 
were a wise precept to hold before th 
eyes of the young citizen from the ti 
he enters the elementary school to |} 
gr-duation, with honours, in the 
versity. “Beware of soft jobs, and 
member the fall of Lucifer” would be a 
fitting appendix. 

Dreadful as the heresy may appear 
the eyes of some theologians, I must 
here interpose to say, as the summing 
up of the philosophy I have to offe: 
this connecticn, that the true vocat 
of man in the universe is to exe) 
skill in one or other of its innumera)!: 
varieties—not merely to “work” but to 
work skilfully—that is, manfully. }\/*/- 
out some skill to exercise and cd 
himself to, man remains a half-gi 
stunted and essentially miserable ob): 
irrespective of whether he lives 
palace or a slum, and no conceivab! 
“reconstruction of society” on econo! 
or political lines can make him anything 
else. Furnish him with skill, train hi 

(Continued on page 52) 
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DISTINCTIVE 
SPORT REQUISITES 
_ Through the Advantages of our London Shop 
we are constantly presenting the Smartest and 
Sweater, $35.00 most Exclusive English Sport Requisites. Sweater, § 
Golf Hose to Match, $12.00 Ti ate ty A 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














LONDON CHICAGO PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 6 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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THE “ROTARY 
IDEA’’ 


In commemoration of the 25th Anniversa 
Rotary, an artistic bronze statue twenty-f 


\ Flag 
BYANST One thi * centimetres (9.84 inches) in height was m 
elled by Comm. Giannino Castiglioni of Mil 


I! Our Specialty THIS SPORTY LAWN GAME Sr Cassiligh iv ennal Ucareaus anaes 
U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and | | IS FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY pe ngage nr ich ahead rm gear 


‘ wo as ulpt 
prices. Badges and Banners 


adorn the Government Building at Montevideo 
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If you’ve never played Neal Obstacle Golf, 
Send for Catalogue. ask your sporting goods dealer or write us p—ecmcmennianees es = 


for descriptive folder. 
222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U.S. A. The Mason Mfg. Co. Depr. R. So. Paris, Maine 











This Beautiful Binder for 





4 It is strong, durable, simple in construction, 
: easy to operate. 
E It holds twelve copies of the magazine in easy- 
to-read manner. | 
It has a handsome grained leatherette cover, | 
& embossed in gold. | 
gf It will make an attractive addition to your “* 





library table or shelf. 








a 
: The price is $2.50 delivered in the United 
‘ States, and $3.00 delivered in other countries. and the Magenta monument, a copy of which 
E>. Order by name—the Barrett Multiple Binder. was by order of the Government placed in the 
= Square of Honor at the International Exposi- 
Be: tion at Barcelona. Comm. Castiglioni is an 
a Address your request to honorary member of the Reale Accademia delle 
yi - A 


Belle Arti and a member of the Commissione 
TY Artistica Italiana. The statue was cast at the 

Order by name— THE ROTARIAN Stefano Johnson establishment (15, Corso 

: P 9 . P ° Porta Nuova, Milan, Italy) where orders are 

the Barrett Multiple Binder 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago accepted. It is for sale at $25.60, f.0.b. Milan 
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BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


W. HOUSER, PRES 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


COR. MADISON ST. 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST 
CANAL STATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRANKLIN 7600 
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“Tes just what I've been looking for!’ 





The use of this little book won't make 
you a brilliant speaker overnight. But it 
will help the man who is called on for an 
occasional speech to get up on his feet 
and say what he has to say in an intelli- 
gent, forceful manner. It is packed full of 
helpful hints on preparation, delivery and 
parliamentary usage. 


' JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. : 
, 440 Fourth Ave., New York City D4 
' Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Professor ! 
* Peabody's ‘‘How to Speak Effectively."’ Enclosedis * 
* my check (or money order) for $1.50. - 
' 

e w, 1 
‘ Name ; 
: Address ~ 
tn ' 
‘ Uity State ' 
' R-1-30 1 


eel 


through pictures 





Musical Comedies and 
Revues. Unique Min- 
strel. First - Parts for 


MINSTRELS 


oa — with special Sunes, epeaing ey oe 
ne oO: jays, stage songs, crossfire, mono es after- 
pieces vandeac acts and make-up. CATALOGUE FREE. 

. $. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 65 Chicago 





Reach the whole 


FAMILY 










TUNE—Jingle Bells 


Dear old Maine, city street and country lane, 

The Boys are coming from the valley, hill and plain 
In villages and cities, our motto’s just the same, 
It’s unity and comradeship, in Dear Old Maine. ... 


Especially at Berry’s Representative Camps, 
Limington, Maine, which opens June 25th, 1930. 
We want boys from every State in the U.S. A., 
and from other countries so that we can make 
it a Study Camp for the exchange of informa- 
tion relating to the various states and countries 
and for an exchange of ideas. 

The camp is 20 miles from Portland—out in 
the sunshine of the country where we have good 
clean sports . . . hikes, fishing, etc., and where 
we have plenty of wholesome food, including 
fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables from nearby 
farms. 

Ten boys in a camp with single beds and a 
Councilor—Councilors are recommended by 
Young Men's Christian Association. Terms, 
$30.00 per week, one week or twelve. Be the first 
to register from your State. Special tutoring at 
small additional cost. S. A. Berry, 938 Forest 
Avenue, Portland, Maine. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Ave., Corner 44th St., New York City 
OUR GUARANTEE — 44 Years of Continuous Service 


TEACHERS SUPPLIED for Universities, Colleges, 
Teachers’ Colleges, Private and Public Schools. 
Chicago Spokane Wichita 








Carolina Homespuns 


Genuine American Homespuns. Wearing qualities 
unexcelled. Distinctive and different. Samples 
mailed on request. State color preference. Good 
proposition for agents and salesmen. 


APPALACHIAN HAND WEAVERS 
Tryon, North Carolina 




















DEAR OLD MAINE. 
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for some skilled occupation, and 
give him his best chance to bee 
man—that is, to get as near th 
tradictions of the world permit to 
master of his fate and captain 
soul. A “good social system” wi] 
that for the citizen first of all. Not} 
else that it can do for him will an 
to much if that is not done. 


And herein, perhaps, we may d 
the hint of a coming time, or at | 
of a condition to be hoped for and s: 
after by all good men, when thos 
master-currents of social history, 
itarism and industrialism, so ofte: 
posed in their line of action, shal] 
forces and flow as in a single strea 
when the worker shall say to the y 
rior; “Thy valor shall be mine, and t} 
skill wherewith thou wieldest thy 
pons will I put into my tools”; 
when the warrior shall answer 
worker: “On thy fields shall my 
fare hereafter be transacted; thith 
will I transfer my discipline, my 
ties, my tactics and strategy, my 
ingness to do and die, my worship of t} 
Lord as a man of war; I will do: 
uniform, O worker, and thou and 
with valour in our hearts, and ski] 
our fingers, will march together, sha 
ing ‘the woes of combat’ as bret! 
should; against the kingdom of shod 
of jerry-building, and all acted lies | 
we march; garments will we weave t!} 
wax not old, and houses will we | 
that shall be there to answer for th 
builders when the trumpet sounds 
the Last Assize. * * 


*“Mechanic and Mathematician 


N a collection of ancient instrume: 
I was recently shown an remarka! 

beautiful astrolabe, an instrument 
great ingenuity used in pre-Coper! 
times for measuring the altitude ot 
sun and the stars. It was the work « 
Mohammedan aartificer in India n 
than a thousand years ago. Round 
edge of the fine brass-work there 
an inscription in fine Arabic charact 
of which the translation, as well 
-an remember it, was as follows: ‘ 
astrolabe is the work of Hussein 
mechanic and mathematician and ser 
of the Most High God. May his nar 
exalted throughout the universe.” 
industrial version of morality is 
there. ‘Mechanic and Mathematic 
betoken the skill and competenc« 
which it reposes; “Servant of the 
High God” the excellence to whic! 
aspires. 

When a like inscription has be« 
the trade-mark of industrial civilizat 
but not till then, the “Christianizat 
of industry” will be well on the wa) 
an accomplished fact. The good Ali, ! 
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like many another good man 
days and in these, was a Chris- 
ee & @ 


rine, 
tnose 
, without knowing It. 


It will probably be agreed that ail 


erprizes for the improvement of qual- 

ust have their final justification in 

mprovement of human beings. High 

ty in workmanship is nothing to 

purpose unless it leads on to high 
‘ality in the workman. Does it make 

more valuable, not only in respect 
what he produces (which it clearly 
es) but in respect of what he is—a 
re satisfactory person to live with, a 
lthier person to rub shoulders with, 
viser person to take counsel with, a 
re beautiful person to look upon, a 
nleasanter companion in_ prosperity, 
q stouter comrade in adversity, a juster 
master, an honester servant, a better 
neighbour, a truer friend, a more faith- 


] 


Ca 


lover? ** ? 


The only way of learning anything 


effectively, so Carlyle assures us, is by 
doing it, a saying certainly true when 
morality is in question. 

If you want to train the human mind, 
an schoolmaster once re- 
marked, “avoid training it; train some- 
asked what the 


Ise” 
might be, he answered 


experienced 


thing e and when 
“something else” 
“the body,” and then went on to explain 
of great wisdom, that “the 
body” is an instrument for every kind 
of creative skill, and by no means the 
mechanically actuated corpse the ma- 
terialists make of it. In the same way, 
if you want to train the conscience, or 
moral faculty, in an individual, I believe 
it would 
directly, at least 


in language 


be wise to avoid training it 
in the first instance, 
and to train rather the instruments of 
which the conscience makes use, notably 
the the hands, the whole body, 
equipped with the tools which these 


use in going about their busi- 


senses, 


organs 
ness. 


Business Tricks and the Sixth Prune 


LITTLE LIBRARY OF SELF-START 
ERS, by Robert R. Updegraff. A. W 
Chieago, Ill. Single 
Set of 6 Vols., $4.00. 


THE 
Shaw 
Co., Volumes, 75¢ 


Per 


The Little Library of Self-Starters 
is made up of six books packed with in- 
spirational thoughts and ideas. The 
stories told in these little books are 
chuck full of human interest, and teem 
with self-starting business ideas. When 
your business seems to be going to pot, 
and the daily grind feels pretty monoto- 
nous read “The Sixth Prune,” and you 
will be sure to find plenty of ideas to 
brighten up both your business and 
yourself. It might be that the extra 
prune mentioned in the story is all that 
you need to help you turn the trick. 
“Obvious Adams” is also in this library 
of Self-Starters. The story of how 
Adams always managed to find the ob- 
vious thing to do has given acceleration 
to the minds of hundreds of advertising 
men: tussling with the intricacies of 
new “copy appeals.” If you are ever up 
in the air on some business problem, the 
story of Adams can help you come down 
to earth. He has an instinct for finding 
the obvious thing to do, and his methods 
may suggest ideas of real help to you. 
Also there are ideas galore to be gar- 
nered from the story in “Old Specifica- 
tion.” Parry Brandon was a man with 
many good business ideas, but somehow 
nothing ever seemed to come from them. 
The story is so true to life that it prob- 
ably fits some one in nearly every office. 
From this story you can learn why so 
many good ideas come to nothing, and 
lose themselves in the limbo of unfin- 
ished things. 

Have you ever struggled with a knotty 
business problem until you were almost 
in despair, and then nave the solution 


your mind full blown when 
you were least expecting it? Your sub- 
conscious mind solved the problem for 
you, and handed you the solution ready 
for The subconscious mind often 
does far better work than the conscious 
mind, but for most of us its resources 
are largely untapped. Its rich depths 
slumber in disuse. Mr. Updegraff tells 
you a great deal about this part of your 
mind in “The Mind in 
Business,” and how you can make use 
of it in your everyday business think- 
ing. Many executives of the largest 
concerns give their subconscious minds 
plenty of opportunity to operate. The 
author outlines the method of Owen D. 
Young, C. M. Keys, Alvin D. Macauley, 
and other executives in giving free play 
to their subconscious minds. You will 
find this volume one of the most thought 
provoking in the set, and, perhaps, will 
learn how you can tap a new and un- 
limited source of ideas. 

In the ‘New American Tempo,” and 
“A New Bag of Tricks for Every Busi- 
ness,” the new trend in business affairs 
is discussed Mr. Updegraff. The 
tempo of American life is quickened, 
and business must keep step with the 
new tune. There is competition now be- 
tween industries, as well as within in- 
dustries. The old order is giving way to 
the new. If you want a fresh view of 
the situation of your own business in 
the new order, read these two excellent 
volumes, for they interpret the new 
pace in our life in a way that you won't 


pop into 


use. 


Subconscious 


’ 


by 


easily forget. 

The free flowing style of Mr. Upde- 
graff make these books easy reading for 
the busy man, and the gain from their 
reading may not only be in inspiration, 
but in dollars and cents. 
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The Modern Vacationist 
Knows His Below Par Season 
... Therefore Cunard-Anchor 
West Indies Cruises are 


appropriately scheduled .. . 





Cunard meets the rising intelligent demand for 
short winter vacations ... For wise life-loving 
people wno know that 12, 16, 18 or 26 days c! 
tropical sun adds more years to their lives ar 

more lilt to their minds than a year's expensiv: 
medical treatment... They realize that basking 
in a sea-washed port is the perfect winter solution 
for ‘wet-feet nerves’ and routine office doldrums 
ee. they know that Cunard presents the color- 
ful diversion of the West Indies at less than 
summer vacation prices. They are the pioneers 
of a new vacation movement... and the roomy 
comfort of Cunard staterooms... the suave 
perfection of Cunard service... the gala atmos- 
phere of Cunard lounges and verandah cafes 


. .. these are demanded by the modern vaca- 


tionist as necessary holiday equipment. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 


San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, 
Port-au-Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, 
Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Colon, 


Kingston, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 








Sailing Date Duration Min. 
from NewYork | Steamer of Voyage | Rates 
Jan. 6,1930 | s.s. Carinthia 16 days $200 
Jan. 16,1930 | s.s. Caledonia | 26 days 275 
Feb. 15,1930 | s.s. Caledonia | 26 days 275 
Mar. 15, 1930 | s.s. Caledonia 18 days 200 
Apr. 12,1930 | s. 5. Samaria 12 days 175 








See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 



































NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





cago 


Ernest Byfield 


Rotary Club 
Years 


Home of Chicago 
for Fifteen 


Now—a new garage’ adjoining— You 
can drive your car right into Hotel 
Sherman. 


1700 ROOMS—Each with Bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. You will find a real 
Rotary welcome here 


Frank W. Bering 


President Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 































For Your Club 


Our No. 29 Bell, as illus- 
trated above, made of genu- 
ine bell metal, beautifully 
toned and highly polished. 


Complete with Striker 
$18.00 





Gott Feri, 


1252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





























VERSATILE ENTERTAINER 
Speaker, monologist, pianist, toast- 
master—offers 15 to 90 minutes of 
laughter and music. Engage him for 
your meeting, banquet, etc. 

Writehimforbrochure and particulars. 
717 Kimba I! Ha!l Bidg., Chicago, III. 
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Complete Your 
Library of 


Bound Volumes 
of 
THE ROTARIAN 


Write us for list of 
available bound 
volumes and prices. 
THE ROTARIAN 

211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 











Boys’ 


THE ROTARIA)? 


Corner 


A Juvenile Adjustment Agency 


OME years ago, the Boys’ Work com- 
mittee of the Rotary club of Toledo, 
Ohio, became very much interested in 
the delinquent boys brought before the 
Juvenile Court, and members of the com- 
mittee attended court each week secur- 
ing the probation of certain boys, some 
of whom would otherwise have been com- 
mitted to the Boys’ Industrial School. 


Such keen interest was aroused in this 
work with delinquents, that in the year 
1923, a sub-committee made a study of 
delinquencies and methods of preventing 
misdirected youths from later becoming 
criminals. Many interesting as well as 
startling facts were reported by the 
committee, which inspired the superin- 
tendent of Toledo Public Schools, who 
was a member of the committee, to pro- 
pose an experimental class of delin- 
quents, with a trained psychologist in 
charge to be established and jointly sup- 
ported by the Rotary club and the Board 
of Education. 

In January, 1924, the class made up 
of twenty-one boys who were serious 
school problems and classed as delin- 
quents, was established. 

Each boy was very carefully and 
scientifically studied in order to deter- 
mine the proper method of dealing with 
him, and the results of the experiment 
were so convincing that the Juvenile Ad- 
justment Agency was organized the 
same year. 

A number of changes have necessarily 
taken place as the Agency passed 
through its early stages of growth, until 
today it is a real factor in juvenile de- 
linquency work in the city of Toledo. 

As the Agency is now constituted, it is 
a joint affair of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Juvenile Court, and the Toledo 
Rotary Club. The staff of the Agency is 
made up of a director and three as- 
sistants. 

From July 1, 1928, to July 1, 1929— 
932 children were referred to the Agency 
from three main sources: The Juvenile 
Court, the Board of Education, and the 
various social organizations. 


Cases Thoroughly Studied 


HE cases referred by the court are 
classified either as delinquents or 
dependents. Whenever a case is com- 
mitted to a certain home, a psychological 


analysis is asked for. The Agency ma 


the analysis on the basis of which re 
mendations are made for the best 
justment. 

Sometimes the examinations revea 
stitutional cases such as feeble-mi: 
ness, in which case the child 
mitted to an institution especially « 
fied to take care of such cases. 


is 


Many cases are probated by the j 
of the juvenile court to the 
These cases are thoroughly studied, 


Ager 


iN 


every effort made to adjust them. Ma; 
of the boys from the court are charg: 


with serious offenses. 


In general, the court work of 


agency consists of studying a large nw 


ber of the cases taken before the c 


and advising the judge relative to th 


best disposition of them. The 
also aids in adjusting these boys thr: 
the assistance of Rotarians and « 


interested in them. One of the 


Ager 


portant tasks is to help these boys, a: 


girls too sometimes, find employment 


The three types of cases referred t 


the Agency by the public schools : 


children who are seeking work per: 


children who are to be recommended { 


special classes, and children wh 
classroom problems. 


Children are examined by the Age: 


for work permits because 


the State 


School laws require that all children w! 


have reached the age of 16 but hav: 
finished the 7th grade must be ¢g 
psychological examinations befor 
plying for work permits. The n 


examined for this purpose last year \ 


286. 


The public school 


classes for children who cannot ad 


themselves to the normal school 


provides sp 


and to determine more scientifically ¢ 


children to be placed in these cla 


each child is given a psychological 


amination by the public school exa 
before being recommended. During 
year, the Adjustment Agency ass 
in this work by examining 166 chil: 

Many cases of delinquency ma 
traced directly to the early malad 
ment to school work, consequent}; 
phase of preventive work is of a 
important nature. 

The address of the agency is “Juv 


Adjustment Agency, Board of Educat 


Building, Toledo, Ohio.” 
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Next month, Carlo Bos, in his second 
article, will deal with racial antip- 
athies and nationalistic obsessions. 
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Is Newspaper Influence Declining? 


’ . Is 7 
(Continued from page 17) 


face with opportunities to add to  counseler, concerning significant de- 


‘; comfort, banish the drudgery of velopments in advertising copy. I think 
r, and extend the horizons of their I can make no better conclusion to this 





iness. inventory of the changing newspaper in 
If I were to ask a group of house- a modern world than by including some 
es how they first discovered the of his observations. He writes: 

; availability of modern kitchen equip- LO eee ee Ne ee 
nt, they would probably reply that titan of teder Me. tn the. dvestion of 
first heard of it through the re — porto Apr colored pic 
imns of newspapers and magazines. jroderation ot gos 3 ‘aha ee 
This acknowledgment of their debt copy. Superlatives are taboo. Brilliant wr 
ild probably include electric refriger- a  egeaetiorar aly erent Ber ares 

Se ture from the usual es a ention trom ‘ 

yn, automobiles, radio, new styles in subject. A salesman must not seek to show 

‘thing, hotels and resorts, travel, food- i ber oe at oo a 


tuffs, and a variety of other things that = superiority. Good salesmen are men of hum 
| interest, color, and enjoyment to the = attitude, seeking only to serve and pleas 


iventure of living. Advertising was first to abandon the preface 
— . - one It has always had to grasp attention on the 
[The ancient practice of advertising ying so. from the first word in the hea 
ad to do with prosaic announcements, line, it plunges to the heart of its subject 
, +o ts interest, if an is made apparent 
thout any specific endeavor to create !'* inte! ee ae eee 
’ glance So now with the best modern write! 


sire and stimulate buying. Much of of fiction, news-matter, and literature in gen 


. old-time advertising was aimed at no eral. People are so overwhelmed \ ———_ “ 
; ‘ matter that tl never read far unless the 
particular target and accordingly went interest is at once apparent. The appeal 


ide of the mark. The advertisement of many stories is now outlined at the top, as it is 
’ . ; “oa n good advertising 
day is skillfully fashioned, definite and ‘*" dpcinaage 
i ° . Simplicity is a major factor in good copy 
clear-cut in its approach, and is directed 


statements are clear, the sentences are 





for the most part to the needs of the short, the words are largely of one syllabl 


. ° e ° Good copy is written over and over to im 
home circle rather than to the indi- s coy ae ever. te ee 
hate waste words Fifty headlines are some 


vidual. times written to selec he most succinct e 
The other day I received a letter from ‘These basic principles will not change until April 
: a “ ‘ae human nature changes, or until mothers cease 
Claude C. Hopkins, an advertising 
: Wipe Your Wind Shield 
\ HEN you see the morning mist 


ei to sing the old-time lullabies 
Drift and thicken, and you twist 
Like a ship that drives a-list, 
Wipe your wind shield. 


When the sky is dull and gray 

And the wind is whipped with spra;: 

When you do not see your way, For Information Apply to: 
Wipe your wind shield. 

When your course is up the steeps | IE. 

And your burden drags the deeps, MANAGEMENT 


When your laboring motor creeps, 


Wipe your wind shield MI LAN FA IR 








When you take the road at night Via Domodossola, Milan 

Down a tunneled path of light, 

Darkness closing on your flight, 
Wipe your wind shield. 


or to 


When the glow you see afar THE ITALIAN 
Is your home light—or a star, CHAMBER OF 


When you know not where you are, 


Wipe your wind shield. COMMER CE 





When the road is all too long Chicago 
And your heart has lost its song, 
When you hear the twilight gong, 159 North State Street 

Wine your wind shield. 














—LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. _ — 
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removes it by its gentle, 


No more fat can form 
recommend it as the natural way to reduce. 
exercises and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 
Now you can quickly, easily and surely rid yourself of a bulg- 
ing waistline. Let us prove that you can instantly redistribute 
the excess fat in such a way that the pulling-down weight is 
removed from the muscle structure of the stomach and prop- 
is correctly supported, giving you 


erly placed where it 
comfort and freedom of movement you have not 
known for years 

The Director is made to vour measure all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, laces or straps 
to bother you. It is light and compact and is 
worn with perfect ease and comfort. Director 
lies flat and cannot be seen or in any way noticed 


inLess Than 
35 Days- 


“I reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,’’ says R. E. John- 
son of Akron, O.., “just by wearinga 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.”’ 










YHE Director Belt gets at the cause of fat and quickly 
kneading, massaging action on the 
abdomen, which causes the fat to be dissolved and absorbed 
Thousands have proved it and doctors 
Stop drugs, 


} 
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MAIL COUPON NOW 





LANDON & WARNER 
Dept. C-13,332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligationon my part please 
send me details of trial offer and free booklet. 








during everyday wear. 
Sent on Trial FN anc rweresnumavece oe nlimcncciineieill 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a Director for trial. If 


you don't get results you owe nothing. You don't riska EE Sec Ee oT 
penny. Write for trial offer, doctors’ endorsements and 
letters from users. Mail the coupon NOW! ee ee 


LANDON & WARNER, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Guide posts 


Ar tue top of old Dorfchenberg, not far from the Black Forest, 
there is a wilderness of pines where forty-one trails converge. Even | 
experienced hikers were helpless in this maze of paths until kindly 
peasants carefully marked each trail with a stone guide. 

Through the maze of modern products advertisements guide 
you straight to merchandise of full value. Advertisements save 
you money by indicating worthy goods. Advertised products do 
not vary in quality. Ask for them by name. That automatically 


protects you from untested merchandise. 








Study the advertisements carefully and you will be repaid. Take 

notice of them and you can cut your budget. That means money 

for a growing savings account, a trim new Parisian hat, or enough 

| to repaint the kitchen. You will be surprised to find how that 

extra value in advertised products tucks away pennies in your 
purse. Advertisements are your guide to that increased value. 
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The Rochester 
Civic Orchestra 
(Continued from page 36) 


in the reaction from this injectio, 
music into the school curriculum, fo; 
its manner, it seemed to be a wick 
parture from the accustomed plan. 
yet, the results have been nothing 
than marvellous. 


Classical Music for Children 


Y way of illustration, the concert 
a week ago was played in one of 4 

Junior Highs where there is a 4 
large proportion of so-called “for 
born,” perhaps eighty per cent. 
Goossens that day had planned t. 
excerpts from “Parsifal” for his « 
ing number, though he hesitated a 
to do so, fearing it was “over the hea 
of the average pupil of Junior Hig} 
Nevertheless he played it, and desc: 
in detail the famous story of the P) 
cession of Knights. Be it said that 
number the Orchestra has played 
season so far, in any of the schools, | 
met with such wild acclaim as did t!} 
one. 

Following the program that aft 
noon, in one of the classes of a h: 
hour’s duration, the students were as 
to write a brief theme on the “Pa 
fal” number. I am including one ir 
story, from the pen of a fourteen-ye: 
old lad, and just as it came fro: 
pen to the teacher, minus any « 
tions, I pass it on to you: 

“T liked the Procession of 
from the Grail music of Parsifal, 
cause it catches in its rhythm the st: 
tread of mailed knights going 
altar to pledge themselves. On 
visualize the knights, fresh from de 
of valor, dressed in the 
chivalry, striding reverently th: 
the cathedral, the personification of 
flower of manhood and knighthood at 
best. The music awakens in one a long 
ing for deeds of justice and bra 
and makes one promise himself t 
to be more like what it portra) 
faithfully.” 

Well, the writer will leave it t 
to be the judge if this Civic Orche 
plan isn’t going to develop somet! 
in the mind of the youth of to-day, t 
has been more or less dormant up t: 
time. If one lad can catch the spirit 
it all as this one did, surely thousa 
of others will do the same thing. 
the Civic Orchestra might very wé 


Knig 


costul 





Ge 


into the school life of hundreds of « : g 
munities somewhere near the size of a4 
this one. And, if Rotary here has he!ped as , 
in any way to shape this thing | 


Rochester, maybe Rotary in other p!: 
will find an incentivé to do the s: j 
thing. % 
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What's Coming in Aviation? 


(Continued from page 22) 


‘ob and in equal quantities with an 
Jbile could be built cheaper than 
automobile of same capacity. It is 


n 


also true that these planes of the imme- 
future will probably have to have 
ething done to make them more fool- 
in certain weather conditions if 
we are all going to fly them. 

There is no difficulty in learning to 
fy. Anyone can learn to fly if he can 
in a straight line and drive an 
‘bile. I think I can explain how 
it is to learn to fly. It is no more 


Wain 
easy 
lifficult to learn to fly than it is to learn 
play golf. I might say that it will 
take just about the same length of time. 
| would also say that there will be about 
as many real pilots among the average 
group of men as there are real golfers. 
Flying is one of those things like golf 
You dis- 
The 


re you learn the more you want to 


that you never really learn. 


ver something new every day. 


learn, but any man can start, and it is 
safe enough if he picks the right ma- 
hine, and the right pilot to teach him 


fly 


ny. 


The Coming Generation 
dian the next generation, flying is 

going to be a very, very common 
thing, even though you and I may not 
agree now. Some of us are still repeat- 
ng the old story about keeping one foot 
on the ground. Do not tell that to your 
boy. I have a friend in Grand Rapids 
who has three boys. This chap goes out 
to fly every Sunday, and every Sunday 
he takes one of the boys with him, 
first one and then another. This par- 
ticular Sunday he took the seven-year- 
old boy with him. They started for the 
field. The weather was fine and every- 
thing was lovely. Upon nearing the 

field, the little chap said, “Dad, can’t I 
fly with Lieutenant Miller today?” 

The father was surprised. He said, 
“What is the matter? Isn’t your daddy 
good enough as a pilot?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but you just putt! 
putt! putt! around the field. Can’t you 
give a fellow a loop once in a while?” 

This is the viewpoint of the next 
generation on aviation. They are going 
to fly and they are going to fly better 
than we could, because they are growing 
up under new conditions. If you were to 





look back on the generation that grew 
up during the days of the horse, you 
would find that there was but a very 
of that 


were competent to safely drive a motor- 


small percentage group who 


car, because in those days very few 


men knew exactly what a monkey- 


wrench was for. The maximum ability 
of most of them was that of a black- 
smith, or of a wagonmaker, or of some- 
body who could just about take a wheel 
off a buggy and grease it and put it back 
on, and still wonder why some of the 
threads were left-hand and some right. 

When the automobile came we recon- 
structed entirely our whole generation 
in two ways. First, we gave them me- 
chanical knowledge. Then we gave them 
the fundamental principle that you can- 
not fool nature. There are certain laws 
that work and you cannot stop them. If 
your spark-plug wires come off the en- 
gine, you cannot pray them into place, 
you cannot talk them into place, and 
you cannot do any kind of necromancy 
You 


to find the trouble, and once discovering 


that will successfully work. have 
the trouble, if you put them back into 
place the car will run. 

we 


Therefore, began to study cause 


and effect. We searched for facts. There 
began to be developed for the first time 
a civilization based on facts and not on 
opinions or beliefs. That is why we are 
beginning to have more engineers. That 
is why we are beginning to have more 
engineers in government and less politi- 
cians. And I hope we have more of these 
men, because they work from facts. 

So far as the air-transport lines are 
concerned, we will see tremendous de- 
velopments there—larger planes, not 
much larger perhaps, but planes with 
better accommodations, more luxuries, 
more speed, and much greater control- 
lability. We are going to have safe meth- 
ods of landing in spite of bad visibility. 
If I knew how, I would keep it to my- 
self anyway, because I would want to 
make something out of it before I told 
you how we are going to do it, but some- 
body is going to find out and the experi- 
going on very, 
promising in that regard. 


ments now are very 


The Mechanical Eye 


CAN visualize one line of experiment 
I that may work out that will indicate 
how these problems are being studied. 
All of you perhaps have heard of the 
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The important paper you 


want when you want it. | 
Correspondence as hled 
and contained in a “Vertex” 


| File Pocket 1s instantly avail- 
| 
| 





able for reference. 


If your filing system 1s encum- 

















VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


which are spec ially de signed to cor- 
[hey are 


bered with slumping, bulging fold 

ers which hamper the easy hiling 
and finding of correspondence, 1n- 
stall 

( f 
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rect these filing evils. 
always erect in the filing cabinet 
with their indexes plainly visible 
| They expand as the papers increase 





and will outlast twenty ordinary 


flat folders which are thi 
cause of filing troubles 


common 





| 
| 
A **Vertex’’ Pocket will be sent free 
for trial in your own files. All we ask 


is that you own or use a vertical filing 


system. 
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INTEREST! 


saving that results from use 
of the service offered by Trans 
Continental Freight often repre- 
sents the interest on great amounts 
of working capital. 


The 


This is a feature which every busi- 
ness man must want to consider, 
and one into which we are willing 
to go personally in detail. 


Ask us and see exactly how good 


an investment the use of rans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Telephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 
7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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ab) FIVE FOOT WORKSHOP INCLUDES: 

; Pianer, Circular Saw, Lathe, Disc 
. Sander, Buffer, Grinder, DrillChuck, 
Motor, V Beit Pulleys, Sub Base, 

Cable with Plug. Under the magic 
- of Workace Electric Woodworker 
&\ raw lumber is easily converted into 
useful and valuablearticles. Manor 
boy willenjoy Workace.Simply plug 
intoelectriclightsocket.$9.00down 
» will bring it. Send now for offer. 


\ J.D. WALLACE & CO. 


2829 W. Adams St., Chicago 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 
268 Market Street, 

San Francisco 
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photocell that is being used in industry 
now quite a bit, a sort of synthetic, 
mechanical eye—a cell that is responsive 
to light. For example, at the entrance 
to the Holland Tunnel in New York 
there is a mechanical eye that sees every 
car that comes out of the tunnel and 
registers it on a dial or a tachometer. 
As the shadow goes by, this mechanical 
eye flicks the dial and counts the cars. 
These are also being used in industry, 
for example, in sorting silks by color. 
You can make a photocell that will re- 
spond to red, another one that will re- 
spond to blue, another to green, and as 
these silks come out the “eye” will see 
them and pick out the green from the 
red. 

There is another place in which this 
mechanism is being used. We have a 
long row of machines making parts for 
a watch. An operator will start a piece 
in at one end and it travels from one 
machine to another on a conveying belt. 
Suppose along the middle of the line one 
of the machines stopped. Immediately 
that belt would pile up a lot of “parts” 
that could not be absorbed there, and 
these machines would continue to run 
and the whole line would be tied up, 
costly parts damaged, and the machin- 
ery would stop. So a photocell is ar- 
ranged on these machines. As each piece 
goes into the machine, the photocell re- 
cords it. If one of them stops they are 
all synchronized down to the same speed 
as the slowest one in the whole line. 
This example indicates the accuracy to 
which that particular invention has been 
developed. 

To apply that principle to landing 


| airplanes is quite a problem. However, 


this is one way in which they are going 
about it. We know that if we try to 
project a beam of light through fog it 
makes a very brilliant light of every 
globule of water that is suspended in 
the air. For that reason we are unable 
to send a beam through fog. It becomes 
a ball of fire instead of a beam, and you 
have about as much light at the back 
of the searchlight as you have at the 
front. It blinds your eyes and it is im- 
possible to see through it. There is prac- 
tically no possibility of directing a beam 
of light through fog, but there is a pos- 
sibility that there is a ray to which the 
human eye does not respond that can be 
used. There is research going on now to 
find which one of those rays, whether 
ultra-violet or whatever it is, is best 
fitted for this purpose. If that beam of 
light can be projected at the right angle 
from a point where the wheels are go- 
ing to set down on the airport, depend- 
ing on the wind conditions, and so forth, 
this plane going around the field can 
come in blindly by radio beacons and 
instruments (that isn’t a problem any 
more) and when it gets there it can pick 
up this other beam shining on these arti- 
ficial eyes at each end of the wing, or 
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wherever they may be located, a; 
low that beam of special light righ: 
to the ground. 

To the pilot that sounds far-t 
and to you it sounds far-fetched 
is the beginning of one line 
ment out of dozens that are goin, 
try to do this thing that is so in 
to air lines. 


Blind Flying 


T is no problem at all to tak: 
New York and fly in any direct 

any city and go right over the fi 
it is a problem to land if you get ¢} 
and things are absolutely blir 
night, it is all right, you can t 
lights, but in the fog, that is on 
chief problems. So, today, we fi: 
air lines shut down completely when fog 
comes along and they will be comp: 
to cease operation at such times 
this problem is solved. These invent 
are coming very rapidly and ver) 
we will be able to go through on 
ule with more certainty than an) 
type of transportation. 

Costs will come down in proport 
volume. With all these revolut 
methods we are going to develop : 
industry that will create treme: 
new wealth and that will bring the » 
together into one brotherhood more thar 
it has ever been brought together be: 
fore. The radio will bring us tog: 
verbally, but in order to complet: 
business transactions, someone 
travel, and so we must have t} 
transportation to couple up the dif! 
nations and bring needed e 
changes about. 

About a year and a half ago s 
us flew to Mexico City with Mrs. | 
bergh at the time Lindbergh was th: 
around Christmas, and we 
first trip into Mexico City with a larg 
transport plane. We landed at Va 
field, just four hours and one-quart 
from Brownsville, Texas. The 
railroad train takes forty-thre 
That was a rather startling thi 
think the United States Embass) 
there was quite impressed and [| k: 
the Mexican government was. Now t 
air lines run into Mexico City regula! 
with the same planes running 01 
to Vera Cruz, and on down more ‘ 
irregularly now into South America . 
We have sent some of our planes dow! | 
to Peru. When the boys leave they know 
that before they get back they wil! hav 
covered 5,000 miles of trackless te! 
tory, but they go down to deliver th 
ships and the regularity of opera‘ 

a very great surprise. 


madt 












We received a wire from Pilot Edd 





Hamilton not long ago. He had Jus! 4 
made the first trip on the air-lin 0 
tween Buenos Aires and Valparaiso. Hi y 

d t 





took a full load of 12 passengers 4” 
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over the Andes, at 18,000 feet. 
cy South America is being opened up 
nes , the air lines ee sea lines 


’ 


\irways. So aie communica- 


tween North and South America 
a matter of a few months. 

\]] this is building up to a new type 

ynnel. It is building up a new 

ring spirit among both flyers and 

If you think there is romance 

ind at a seaport where one may 

1 around and see the ships come in 
sailors climbing on and off, just 
visualize for a moment the great ro- 

e of what is going on at our great 
irports where one can discern a minute 
ck in the sky and then in a few mo- 
nts somebody drops in from nobody 
nows where until he lands. Then you 
receive all the gossip from anywhere. 
If anything happens at the Chicago air- 

rt, they know it in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco the next morning, at the 
est, by word of mouth. 

We are cutting down the size of the 
United States and we are coming to a 
tremendous era of air transportation. 
I venture to predict that within five 
vears, ten at the most, the greater ma- 
jority of travel now going on Pullman 
cars in higher-class transportation will 
All of that higher-class 
more lux- 
have con- 
angle has 
angle has 


and tne 


be going by air. 
travel is going to take the 
way the minute we 

need them that the safety 
been solved—and the safety 
been solved. 


nrians 
rious 


Business and Aviation 


F we look at the records of all the air 
lines that are operating in the United 
we will find them very remark- 
able compared to what the public thinks. 
For example, we have 140 of these tri- 
motored planes flying 8000 miles per 
day all over the United States, at the 
very moment that you are reading this 
article. We have been building in De- 
troit as high as four a week. You very 
seldom hear of one of them, and I do not 
think the average person has any idea 
that there are that many planes out, be- 
cause he expects if there are 140 planes 
, there ought to be 140 crashes every 
day. If any business man comes along 
and pays $50,000 for an airplane that he 
expects to crack up every year or two, 
he is just a poor business man. They are 
buying them with a knowledge and an 
expectation of safety. We have carried 
over 100,000 passengers on our Stout 
air lines without accidents; including 
sight-seeing, Chicago lines, and Cleve- 
‘and lines. Some of the lines out of 
Chicago, for example, have flown mil- 
lions of miles without any casualties. 
The casualties per mile are far less than 
other transportations. I have told many 
who have come out to our field to fly 
that there are only two dangerous peri- 


states, 


ods to the airplane flight—one is the 
taxi ride to the field, and the other 


the taxi ride home. 

We have in the 
12,000 miles of flying every 
United States is the 
which the technique of 


United States 
night. 


only 


been developed to a high degree. 
lines will 
the 


passenger air 


night, because business man 


prefer on the short runs to take a night 


that he 
ion in the 
hours for 
further than, 


train so may wake up at 


destinat morning and not 
his day 
lines 


say, four 


a 
6° 


about 

The 
country in 
night flying has 
Our 
run largely at 
will 


his 
use 
transportation. So 
hours— 





59 
100 miles—will presumably be covered 
ra while at least by the railroads until 
we actually get into night flying with 
passengers, which will come very soon 
And so overhead this limitless ocean 
of air is coming into its real usefulnes 
a medium of transportation that goes t 
every man’s back door. Every man, set 
ously interested in the progress of man 
kind should make it an obligation to go 
out and ride on some airline, and connect 
ith some air activity in his neighbor 
hood, as in this progress is the taste of 
new things, the yeast of a loaf that will 
ventual feed the world. 
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The Easiest Thing inthe World 
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The ‘‘SEAT OF HEALTH” 


1 \ around exerciser that 


does what no other single 
apparatus can do. It combines 
into the one single apparatus 
the healthgiving 
of the rowing machine, 
abdominal chair, and general 


MARVELOUS all- 


body-builder. Just five minutes a day on 
the ‘‘SEAT OF HEALTH” and you tingle 
anew with vibrant, glowing vigor. Health 


ind Strength are yours to keep! 


Joyous Exercise- 
No Drudgery 


Any one of the ten exercises 
combined in the ““SEAT OF 


HEALTH” and explained on 
its Exercise Chart, will show ) 
you it’s Fun—not Drudgery. 
And after your first five 


minute periods on the “SEAT 
OF HEALTH” you'll feel so 
NEW 


hysical fit 


absolutely in bodily 
health and p 
you'll say as everyone 
wouldn’t be without it 


ness that 
> Says od 
now! 


Whole Family 
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Instantly 
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HEALTH’ 


every member of the family, 
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the ‘SEAT OF 
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Compact—Noiseless 
The “SEAT OF HEALTH” is not elabo 
rate or intricate. It requires no more 
space than any small chair. It has no 
gears, no motors, no noisy parts. It is 
silent smooth, efficient. All-aluminum 
str yn and ber shod, it wi t 
scra 10r mar y floor And it l ) 
compact that it Folds J) 1n Ordir 
2 [ It w Dut 1 ) You ca 
Mail Coupon Today 
and Start 
the New Year Right 
Don't delay this a single day - send tor 
free book! let, right away The “SEAT OI! 
HEALTH is priced within reach of 


every home, and sold on liberal tim 
payment plan, with money-back 
tee. Mail the coupon below, and mail it 
NOW —It means Health 
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Advertising Service 
By Agency Executives 


TRICT adherence to the polic 5 of per- 
sonal service by principals is an impor 
tant factor in the suc sO many 

of the campaigns created for our clients 

Here is an agency big enough in expe- 
rience and proved ability to give you a 
highly valuable service. Small enough to 
enable its executives to give your adver 
tising and sales promotional work their 
personal supervision. 

Your advertising may need a new slant 

.a fresh basic idea...a definite plan 
of procedure. Let us discuss the job you 
Anexecutive will call, if you’ll 
No obligation, of course 


ess ol 


have to do 
say the word. 


SHIELDS 6&~ VANDEN, Inc. 


205 West WACKER DAIVE 
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you can 
have the 
VOICE 


you want 


100% 
Improvement 
Guaranteed 


Send today for free Voice Book telling about amaz- 

ing New SILENT Method of Voice Training. Increase your 

range, your tone qualities. Banish huskiness and hoarseness. 
greater ease. 100 °/ o improvement guer- 

anteed—or money back. Write today for free booklet—one of 

the greatest booklets on voice training ever written. 

PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 23-31 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Learn to sing wi 
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Kusnacht on the Lake of Zurich 


Receives all kinds of Nerve Patients Cure 


| 
of Drug Habit Modern treatment of | 
tabes dorsalis and general paralysis. Beauti- | 
ful situation with large gardens onthe lake- | 
shore. Opportunities for recreation and | 
sport. Prospectus on application. Two 


consulting Doctors 


Proprietor and Director: Dr. Th. Brunner 
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Making Friends With Munich 


(Continued from page 34) 


remember most clearly and enjoyably 
about Munich is wandering through her 
busy, crowded streets, both the modern 
ones with their tourist shops, their deli- 
catessen stores where they sell a mar- 
velous concoction for picnics called 
“Italian salad,” and the older ones, 
where you can pick up peasant em- 
broidery, etchings, and books for very 
little. Munich has a “Verkehrsband,” a 
sort of travelers’ service whose members 
display a blue sign, decorated with the 
little monk who is the symbol of the 
town; these shops are reliable. Two in- 
teresting climbs we made on our walk- 
ing tours of the city were to the top of 
the Rathaus tower and to that of the 
Frauenkirche. It was clear weather 
and, believe it or not, we could see the 
Alps. Not even the Bierkeller we at- 
tended that night, where we heard Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished Symphony” extraor- 
dinarily well played as we ate fricassée 
chicken, equalled that thrill. 

There are a number of charming ex- 
cursions which may be conveniently 
made out of Munich. We took a train 
to Starnberg, about half an hour away, 
and had a roundabout sail on the steamer 
that encircles the lake, a distance of 
about thirteen miles, seeing Berg Castle, 
where Louis II lived, the Bismarck Me- 
morial and other places of note. Another 
place, on tram line No. 1, is the Nym- 
phenburg Palace Gardens, once the sum- 
mer residence of the Bavarian kings, 
and a jolly place in which to forget that 
you are weary of museums. The park 
is landscaped in Italian style and there 
is a botanical garden with a number of 
exotic plants. Even if you are not botan- 
ically minded, however, a stroll through 
the Nymphenburg is refreshing. 

Another way of seeing the environs 
of Munich and the Miinchner populace 
in its strenuous moments of relaxation 
is to take tram line No. 25 to Gross- 
heselohe, trot along the Isar precipice 
to Griinwald (less than an hour’s walk), 
cross the river and then march on to 
Pullach, about half an hour away. We 
met whole families of hikers before we 
took the trolley back to Munich from 





vious. A modern war to protect the 
weak—that is a grim jest. See how mod- 
ern war protects the weak: 10,000,000 
known dead soldiers; 3,000,000 presumed 
| dead soldiers; 13,000,000 dead civilians; 
20,000,000 wounded; 3,000,000 prison- 
ers; 9,000,000 war orphans; 5,000,000 
war widows; 10,000,000 refugees. That 
is the result of the last war. What can 
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Pullach. Surprisingly, many o! 
were beyond middle age, the 
which most Americans sett 
carpet slippers and get vicari: 
cise reading detective 
haired couples, attired for th 

tudes of the road, strode past 1 

ing the Isar precipice on steady, 

I wondered, seeing some of ¢} , 
lunching en route, whether th 
mous amount they ate was caus; 
fect. Anyone who could dig: 
wiirstl and such lebkuchen, co 
from here to Timbuctoo without { 
it. And anyone who spent all aft 
in the open air, walking prodigi: 
tances as lightly as an flappe: 
dance a marathon, deserves m 
mammoth size. 


stories. ra " 


lesrs. 


There is one amusing thing ab. 
ing in Munich. You can bring y: 
lunch along and merely order hee; 
you like. This applies to places 
quality, and even includes the groun 
floor restaurant of the Hofbrau. It ¢ 
a little while to get accustomed t: 

a well-dressed, quite prosperous |: 


citizen unwrap his bread and _ bolog 
and eat it to the tune of a stein ty 
at 62 pfennigs each. It is an ecor 

way to eat, too, even though mea 
Munich are absurdly cheap. Y: 

in at a delicatessen and decide as 
you can among the gastronomic g! 
displayed there. Then you eat and drir 
at your ease in some comfortable | 
stiibe and the bill depends only w 
the number of little cardboard disks that 
pile up as the waitress remov: 
emptied steins that rest 
These disks have Bavarian motto: 
them, extoling the virtues of drinking 
beer. The night we went to Griinwald 
we had supper in the Léwenbriu! 

and I saw one ruddy-cheeked old fellow 
pile up eleven disks. There’s nothing 
like some people’s faith in the printed 
word. The old Bavarian, who looked 
none the worse for his exploit, evident! 
believed in mottoes! 
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upon 


Blind Patriotism and National Madness 


(Continued from page 12) 





the 


we mean by modern war protecting 
weak? The conviction grows clear 
increasing multitudes of minds that 
modern war is no way to protect 

weak.* Does the thought of the millions 
of dead, the sight of millions of maimed 
the existence of millions of widows an¢ 


*From Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
erary Digest, October 3, 1925. 
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ns convey any message of the ter- 
futility of war to nations and to 
responsible for their destinies? 


An Empty Triumph 


YP TO a couple of centuries ago 
L eoods and men were transported 
ling-ships and horse-cars and the 
achines that existed were driven 
hy man, horse, and water. A great 
ais ve began with the invention of gun- 
‘wder and, in the Eighteenth Century, 
use coal and 


wat 
when man learned to 
team: and this new knowledge opened 
nereasing series of inventions and 
| series, which put a rapidly increas- 
‘ng quantity of natural energy at his 
sal. Gun-powder was invented in 
.e Thirteenth Century, but the scant 
nowledge of the use of metals set a 
te limit to the size and range of 
ins and it was only in the Nineteenth 
Century that the large-scale production 

ast steel and the growth of chemical 
knowledge made the military use of a 
variety of explosives possible. Then fol- 


an 
all 


> 
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lowed the suppression of space and dis- 
tance by telegraph and radio, rapidity 

* travel and the cheap production of 
paper, which made possible a universally 
well-informed humanity. The effects of 
these changes are well known and I need 
not describe them here. Before the age 
1f modern discoveries peoples had strug- 
gled against each other much like chil- 
iren might do in a crowded nursery. 
They had hurt and impoverished one 
another but had scarcely destroyed one 
another completely. The last great war 
has taught us a lesson as to the effects 
ff modern wars, but experts assure us 
that the victor in the next war will be 
bombed from the air, starved and de- 
stroyed almost as much as the loser. It 
will be the triumph of the exhausted and 
dying over the dead. 

Our modern international problems 
are essentially dependent upon the ques- 
tion of transport and communication. 
Let us, therefore, concentrate for a mo- 
ment upon the chief and typical revolu- 
tion in the means of locomotion that has 
occurred in the world and the conse- 
quence of that revolution. In the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century rapid 
travelling did not exceed about 5 miles 
per hour on an average, while news 
could not spread more rapidly than the 
speed of a man on horseback. Nowadays 
telegraph and wireless enable us to 
send news all over the world in a few 
minutes and air navigation has devel- 
oped to such an extent that it is possible 
now, if not quite practicable, to fly 


around the world in less than twenty 


days. 

. This tremendous change in the phys- 
ical range and power of human activi- 
es necessitates changes in the condi- 
tions of our political life which we are 
only beginning to perceive now; but 
there has been no adequate adjustment 


of man’s political ideas to the new con- onward when railways were pu 


ditions. the hinterland on all sides and made 
The history of the development of the tlements independent wate 
United States of America aptly illus- cities and towns increased by leap 
trates the unhindered effect of com- bounds, each like a kt in the ex 
munications upon a whole continent. ing net of rails 
Without the steamboat and the railroad This is the material ect of 
this vast continental nation could not velopment. But with the increa 
have developed. In fact the United travel facilities and territorial « 
States of to-day was first made by the sion, the population also became 
steamboat and then completed by the tally more homogeneous, until t 
railway. From 1600 until 1800 the flow the man of San Francisco think 
of the population crept slowly along acts more like the maz New \ 


the coast and navigable rivers, until the than the Virginian and the New 
advent of the steamer enabled it to pen- 


etrate farther from 1830 


lander did 100 years ago. The 
ing means of travel are even now 


inland; and 








Organized Rest 


To every person there comes a time when rest—rest that 
means health and abundant energy— is imperative. 

At home or abroad the regulations of diet, sleep and other 
factors in a complete rest are inevitably interfered with by un- 
controllable circumstances. 

Regularity is of vital importance in obtaining rest. If the 
physician orders a glass of orange juice for you at nine a’clock 
in the morning and an hour’s sleep beginning at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, there should be no deviation from these or other 
regulations he prescribes. Factors in home life and in travel 
make it difficult, often impossible, to follow any orders. 

Rest with proper and sufficient diversion is so organized at 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium that diet, exercise, baths, treat- 
ment—all things—combine in that harmony which is essential 
to thorough, beneficial rest. 
carried out on time. 


Here your physician’s orders are 


Yet there is never a dull moment at Battle Creek. 


You will be especially interested in a new illustrated booklet 
prepared by the Sanitarium, called “An Inventory of Vital 
Assets.’’ It is yours for the asking. No obligation. 


The Battle Creek iy 
Sanitarium 7 


Box 2031, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ing the United States more and more 
into a vast human unity, speaking, 
thinking, and acting harmoniously with- 
in itself. 

The effect of this revolution in the 
means of locomotion has been vastly 
different in Europe. In America it found 
a fringe of population along the coast, 
with a vast, rich, and empty hinter- 
land, into which it was free to expand. 
In Europe, on the contrary, the steamer 
and locomotive found an already settled 
system of countries with limits drawn 
much earlier and with no possibility of 
peaceful expansion, so that every exten- 
sion of a European state meant a war. 


Traditional Hostility 


N SPITE of the two great unifying 

ideas, the Roman Empire first and 
the Holy Roman Empire afterwards, for 
the last 2000 years the size of European 
states has been limited by the difficulties 
of inter-communication. These two Em- 
pires kept on expanding until at a cer- 
tain point they fell to pieces again. Com- 
munications being difficult and slow, the 
cohesion was inadequate and so it hap- 
pened that the era of steam found 
Europe divided up into small states with 
a highly developed foreign policy, each 
with a patriotism of its own and with 
intense traditional hostility towards its 
neighbour. In the United States the 
advent of rapid locomotion came as an 
opportunity; in Europe it meant con- 
gestion, which was intensified more and 
more as new inventions and discoveries 
facilitated travel and transport until at 


present all European boundaries are 
impossibly narrow for modern condi- 
tions. And these frontiers and divisions 


are intensified in the minds of the peo- 
ple by ancient traditions and by a na- 
tional patriotism pushed to the fringe 
of madness. 

Let us compare the material aspect 
of conditions in America and Europe, 
from the paramount point of view of 
locomotion. An American wishing to 
travel from one point to another in 
the states, packs his bags, gets aboard 
a sleeping-car, and turns out next day 
ready for business. A European wishing 
to travel the same distance, say from 
London to Warsaw, has before him a 
formidable task. He has to obtain a 
passport, a problem involving all sorts 
of formalities; a photograph to stick on 
it, a French or Belgian visa, then a Ger- 
man, Czechoslovak and finally a Polish 
visa. All these endorsements involve 
personal attendance, stamps, signatures, 
delays, and payments of fees. On arrival 
at the French or Belgian frontier he is 
held up for a long customs examination 
and his English money must be ex- 
changed into francs. In a few hours he 
is at the German frontier, where the 
French Customs will again investigate 
him closely and hand him over to the 
German officials. The same business with 
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the customs, the same trouble wi:} 
money. A few hours later a ny, 
amination and change of money 
Bohemian frontier and a few hoi 

he will be in Poland, where the : 
formalities have to be gone 
anew. During this little jour 
about 1000 miles he will probabl: 
had to change trains and reby 
luggage 3 or 4 times. 

The same and more 
tions hamper the movements of 
stuffs and other merchandise. Tra 
strangled by tariffs and exchang: 
transport is impossible under suc} 
ditions for while it will take you 
a few hours to fly from Rome to V 
the passport and other formaliti: 
take days, for you may not fly « 
country even at 7000 feet without 
mission. 

But these ridiculously restricted { 
tiers of Europe imply also the dang 
of future wars; for the lack of an 
ternational central authority to 
age the most elementary collective 
terests, means that each of these pack¢ 
and strangulated countries is compell 
to defend its independence and mainta 
as big an army as its financial 
tions will permit. 

The capitals of every one of 
states can be bombed by airplanes wit! 
in five or six hours of a declaratior 
war and the threat of modern warfar 
hangs like the sword of Damocl 
the head of every man, woman, 
child. 

It is often said by Englishmen that 
least the British Empire can stand 
from the rest of the world without 
linquishing its national independe: 

a self-sufficient system. This seen 

be a fallacy. The British Em) 
heterogeneous in its nature and its t 
ritories are scattered all over the w 
and entangled in a multitude of px 
antagonists. It is also well known 
its political and economic cohesior 
pends upon the steamships remaining 
dominant and safe means of trans} 

in the future. But sea power Y 
longer the simple thing it was bet 
the advent of the submarine and 
plane. The sea routes can no longer | 
taken and possessed completely as in th: 
past. The possibilities of ocean-going 
submarines are familiar to everyone w! 
has followed the later phases of the las 
war. And if we turn to the possibilities 
of air transport we are forced t 
conclusion that the security of even 
British Empire must rest upon its kee} 
ing peace within and without its b 
aries rather than upon its military and 
naval strength. You cannot, for instam e, 
get out of Britain by air to any par 
the world except Canada, without fly ng 
over foreign territory. Britain canno' 
use airways even for her trade in pes 
time without the consent and even ¢o- 
operation of a large number of inter 
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vening neighbours. As to war times, 
i¢ht find both her air and sea 
nications almost completely cut, 
nbarks single-handed in a con- 
a:+ Thus even the British Empire is 
++er off than other countries in the 
standing alone. J. M. Kens- 
v. in his book “The Freedom of the 
hie has convinced most Britishers 
ish supremacy at sea is obso- 


ane 
vt 
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The World As One Community 
r APPEARS evident that 
| mankind can re-adjust its political 
nd social outlook to the essential facts 
; enormously increased powers over 
aterial world; unless it can control 
ts pugnacity, international peace will 
a na dream. Only one alternative 
ns open—the conscious and system- 
econstruction of human society, to 
ler the world as one community 
and to train the human mind to recog- 
nise this fact and adapt itself to it. This 
lies the task of embarking upon a 
rid-wide effort at cooperation and 
tual toleration, to curb the age-long 
» of traditional hostility; in other 
to form a new public opinion, 
mind, among the 
The new, vast powers over na- 
ture possessed by man, which are de- 
tructive whilst their purposes remain 
nflicting, will then be the means by 
which they may set up a new order of 
terests, happiness, and achievement as 
yet searcely imaginable. 
Nationalism, an entirely normal and 
ealthy sentiment, has always appeared 
me but as a stage in the progress 
wards internationalism, or merely 
nk in the chain of human evolution. 
The nation is neither the beginning nor 
the most advanced stage in the system 
human association. Nationalism is 
but the instinct of fellowship extended 
to all of our countrymen, a broadening 
f the family group, the intensification 
of the social impulse. In primitive man 
his instinct was confined to the family 
x clan. As economic stress or the need 
of defence increased, it extended to the 
tribe, to the land, and finally to the na- 
tion. We in Italy were formerly Vene- 
tians, Lombards, Sicilians, etc., and the 
necessities of those times often com- 
pelled us to fight one another. To-day 
we are simply Italians and nobody 
dreams of war between the various prov- 
inces which formerly were states. The 
same may be said of other countries. 
But the process cannot end in national- 
ism. The same forces that gradually 
moulded families into clans and later 
into nations, are still at work pushing 
us forward into federations of states. 
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masses. 


Our Educational Inheritance 


HE spirit of international fellow- 
ship is hampered by our past history 
and by the evil education that is im- 
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| red. 


parted to us. The air of the world is 
haunted by the spectre of its past his- 
tory, the souls of the people are charged 


| with suspicion, fear, mistrust, and hat- 


Bitter memories of invasion and 
oppressions are obsessing our minds. 
There are few nations that have not had 
their lands invaded, their freedom sup- 
pressed, their pride humbled by some 
conqueror or other. France was invaded 
several times by Germany within the 
last 150 years, the Germans cannot for- 
get the humiliation inflicted upon them 
by Louis XIV and by Napoleon. Italy 


| has bitter recollections of French and 


| scendingly 


| the supporters of war. 











Austrian oppression. Rumania has 
tasted Turkish, Prussian, and Hungar- 
ian misrule, and Poland was divided 
like a melon between Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia. Mistrust, hatred, and fear 
of one people against the others have 
been implanted in the heart of every 
child in schools, in churches, and in the 
homes and transmitted from generation 
to generation. The spirit of discord im- 
planted in us has infected our instinct 
of fellowship and made nationalism a 
sickly craving for revenge and self- 
sufficiency. “The greatest single danger 
to the peace of the world,” writes a 
prominent American bishop, “is a strid- 
ent patriotism of the 100 per cent vari- 
ety, scorning other races, looking conde- 
on other nations, touchy 
about its own rights, and prattling 
about absolute sovereignty.” 

In such an atmosphere cooperation 
and good-will cannot thrive. Christian- 
ity, the religion of love and universal 
brotherhood, becomes the servant of 
militarism. _International trade and 
finance, which, in their nature, are the 
most evident signs of the interdepend- 
ence and solidarity of peoples, become 
Science itself, 
the triumph of man over the material 
world, prostitutes itself in the service 
of destruction. Sir Alfred Ewing, one 
of the most distinguished of living engi- 
neers, said at the Centenary celebrations 
of the London Institution of Engineers: 
“Surely it is for the engineer and scien- 
tist, as much as for any man, to pray 
for a spiritual awakening, to strive 
after such a growth of sanity as will 
prevent the gross misuse of his science. 
For it is they who in the course of their 
labour put into man’s unchecked and 
careless hands a monstrous potentiality 
of ruin.” 

Another view is taken by Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan, world famed scientist of 
the California Institute of Technology. 
In talking on the alleged sins of science, 
he said, to all charges, science replies 
very quietly: “Find out the facts, we 
have to live with them, anyway.” One 
charge is that science makes war more 
deadly, more horrible, less heroic. An- 
swering, Dr. Millikan said: “Primitive 
man’s chief tools were probably arrow- 
heads and tomahawks and his chief in- 
dustry making and using them. When 





the age of bronze replaced the si 
a multitude of new and peace 
were born. These arts turne 
minds and interests away fr 
toward peace. And this has 
consequence of practically ey, 
vance of science since that time 
thinkers agree with him that th: 
less advance of science is war’ 
powerful enemy, and that war is ; 
the process of being abolished t} 
ment conditions that give it 
value have disappeared. 
Whatever re-adjustment of ow 
ical ideas and habits is attemp: 



















must necessarily come in confi 

only with our national politics, but als 4 
with patriotism as it is understood at se 
present. In fact at the very beginning 5 


of a discussion on the international! 
mind, we bump against the patriotis; j 
as taught by narrow nationalis: 
the question arises: do we want t 
away with patriotism altogether? 
answer is in the negative and « 
we wanted to do so we could not, for 
sane patriotism is in its essence a loy- 
able, noble, and necessary 
built out of primitive instincts 
highly intellectual convictions such 
love of home, family, and friends. 
However, this. noble 
longer meets modern requirements owing 
to its lack of universality; because t] 
good it aims at is restricted to on 
narrow country and not to all hu 
ity. Modern patriotism must hav 
wider scope: just as provincial 
otism had to give way to nat 
patriotism, so now we need to adapt t 
narrow devotion to the new reigning 
idea, the universal brotherhood « 
Nobody will deny that Anatole } 
was a patriotic Frenchman. Yet 
have defended the idea of internat 
ism in its most desperate hours be! 
the Great War may well finally 
garded as one of the least perisha 
this great Frenchman’s laurel lea 
And it cannot be said that we 
no example to show that such a1 
can be implanted in man’s mir 
serve the patriotism of the Am 
Theirs is not really a patriotism « 
lent to a European patriotism; it 
versally bigger, for it embraces a | 
ple of 100 millions and it is geograp! 
ically ten times as big as any sing! 
European patriotism. It is als 
up of many smaller patriotis! 2 
ported by Europeans and their descenc- Z 
ants who have come to America ané 
still love their country of origin whi 
living in their greater country of adop- 
tion. The United States of America «ic 
the thing which we want to do for th 
whole world, by comprising the whol 
humanity within our patriotism and }) 
striving to live in peace with all nat 


senti? 
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sentiment 
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Note: The second article by Carlo Bos 
will appear in the February Number.— 
Editor. 
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YOU WOULD GLADLY SPEND 
PA SMALL FORTUNE TO 


eeray 


) GET THIS MAN'S BUSINESS 





E CARRIES three billion dollars in life insur 


ance and pays annual premiums of more than 





11 


a hundred million dollars: he owns a hundred 







and seventy-three thousand automobiles; has more 


than twenty-five million dollars invested in radio sets 






and spends many millions annually for new sets; owns 






one hundred and ten thousand homes of average valua- 






tion of thirteen thousand, eight hundred thirty-eight 






dollars; spends more than a billion dollars a year 







maintenance, food, clothing, travel, amusements, in- 









vestments, etc 





You would gladly send a whole squad of salesmen 







around the world for the opportunity to sell him what 





he buys regularly of your products or services 









| le is the composite Rotarian! 






You can tell your sales story to this giant of industry 






and finance at a cost so small that it seems negligible 





when compared to the opportunity—through the pages 





of his own magazine, 
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The 
effect on 


. . « Atleast eight large Community Chest campaigns 
{Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Fort Worth, Columbus, Scran- 
ton, Indianapolis, Dayton, Houston} have gone over, 
since the market decline, for the largest amounts in the 
history of those communities. 

In one current Ketchum-directed campaign. 
three different men in one city contributed $50,000 each. 


Four campaigns for a total objective of $1,230,000 
have just been started in as many communities by the 
Ketchum organization, after complete consideration 
of conditions. 

° Four campaigns under Ketchum direction came 
to successful completion in the midst of the stock- 
market disturbance. 


Financial Campaigns CAN be Safely 
Started Under Present Conditions 


In scores of cases the market disturbance is 
proving a blessing in disguise to institutions 
which are raising money. Millions of dollars of 
money that has been tied up in speculation has 
been released for more normal, healthy work ... 
Many fields of business which had been cramped 
for money for years are getting working capital at 
reasonable rates and are preparing to expand... 


Ketchum, Inc. will be glad to have one of its 
representatives make a survey of your conditions 
and your requirements and render an opinion as 
to your chances for a successful campaign. 


This opinion will be unbiased, because it is the 
business of Ketchum, Inc. to promote successful 
campaigns and, in the very nature of things, it can- 
not recommend campaigns which might not suc- 
ceed. During 1929 Ketchum has in at least 14 
instances recommended either a substantial defer- 
ment of a campaign or its abandonment. 


Our recommendations will cost you nothing and 
will not obligate you. 


KETCHUM, Inc. 


Pittsburgh Office—Koppers Building 
Philadelphia Office—Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
Dallas Office—Republic Bank Building 


Executive Officers: CARLTON G. KETCHUM GEORGE KETCHUM 
NORMAN MacLEOD ROBERT E. GROVE 








$100,000 Raised in Detroit 


One lodge, with a member- 
ship of 1,163, raised more 
than $100,000 to free from 
debt the Findlater Masonic 
Temple at Detroit. This in 
spite of the fact that two 
previous financial cam- 
paigns had been attempted 
in this lodge. 


This fund was raised by 
the Lincoln Subscription 
Refunding Plan, under the 
direction of Ketchum, Inc. 
The debt will be retired and 
yet the total cost will be only 
about half the amount that 
would be needed merely to 
carry the debt. 


$65,000 Raised in Adrian 


After 11 campaigns in Ad- 
rian, Michigan had failed, 
the Adrian Masonic Temple 
raised $65,000... sufficient 
to free their Temple from 
debt. 


This campaign used the 
Lincoln Subscription 
Refunding Plan, with 
Ketchum, Inc. directing it. 
As in the campaign for the 
Findlater Temple, this plan 
will pay back all the sub- 
scribers 150 percentoftheir 
subscriptions. 
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